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On the Anniversary of the Encyclicals* 


JOHN A. RYAN 


On such an occasion we may well set aside a discussion of the 
content of the two great papal encyclicals Rerum Novarum and 
Quadragesimo Anno and concern ourselves with presenting a few 
facts on the effects of th-se papal pronouncements. This seems an 
appropriate line to follow in the celebration of their anniversary. 


In the fourth last paragraph of Rerum Novarum, Leo XIII said: 


At this moment the condition of the working population 
is the question of the hour; and nothing can be of higher in- 
terest to all classes of the state than that it should be rightly 
and reasonably decided. 


And in the last paragraph he pronounced this exhortation: 


Every minister of holy Religion must throw into the con- 
flict all the energy of his mind, and all the strength of his 
endurance. 


Notwithstanding these impressive declarations, Rerum Novarum 
did not receive anything like adequate consideration in the United 
States for almost twenty-eight years. Then its teaching and influence 
finally found expression and recognition in two notable publica- 
tions. These were the Program of Social Reconstruction published 
February 12, 1919, by the Bishops who constituted the Adminis- 
trative Committee of the National Catholic War Council, and the 
Pastoral Letter of the entire American hierarchy, issued September 
26 of the same year. The Program of Soctal Reconstruction was 
very widely read and approved by both Catholics and non-Catholics. 
In fact, it obtained more attention and acclaim than all the other 
sixty plans of reconstruction in various countries, between February, 
1918, and June, 1919. 

The year 1920 saw the establishment of the Department of 
Social Action of the National Catholic Welfare Conference. In the 


* Editor's Note: May 15, 1941, marked the anniversaries of two great social 
documents, Rerum Novarum, issued by Leo XIII in 1891, and Quadragesimo 
Anno, given forty years later by Pius XI. Monsignor Ryan, as one of the fore- 
most social thinkers of our time, is well qualified to make a statement on this 
occasion. 
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first ten years of its existence, this department did more to make 
known Pope Leo’s encyclical than all other agencies combined. Par- 
ticularly noteworthy among its acts was the holding of anniversary 
observances of the encyclical for several years before the publication 
of Quadragesimo Anno. 


In the first part of Quadragesimo Anno, Pope Pius XI details 
the great benefits which this encyclical (Rerum Novarum) has 
brought to the Catholic Church and to the world at large, but adds 
this qualification: 


Nevertheless, there are some who seem to attach little im- 
portance to this Encyclical and to the present anniversary cele- 
bration. These men either slander a doctrine of which they 
are entirely ignorant, or if acquainted with this teaching, they 
betray their failure to understand it, or else if they understand 
it they lay themselves open to the charge of base injustice and 
ingratitude. 


In his encyclical Atheistic Communism, almost six years later, 
he showed that his own encyclical had not been treated with uni- 
versal respect: 


What is to be thought of the action of those Catholic em- 
ployers who in one place succeeded in preventing the reading of 
Our Encyclical Quadragestmo Anno in their local churches? Or 
of those Catholic industrialists who even to this day have 
shown themselves hostile to a labor movement that We Our- 
selves recommended? 


Nevertheless, Quadragestmo Anno has received more study, dis- 
cussion and approval from both Catholics and non-Catholics since 
it appeared in 1931 than Rerum Novarum had obtained in the pre- 
ceding forty years. And the same statement applies to Rerum No- 
varum itself. Perhaps the best indication of this happy change is 
provided by the two great national social action meetings. The 
first was held in Milwaukee, May 1—3, 1938, under the patronage 
of Archbishop Stritch. It was attended by thirty-five bishops, seven 
hundred and fifty priests and several thousand lay persons. There 
were five general sessions and seventeen sectional meetings. At each 
of the latter, the problems of a particular industry or profession or 
economic group were discussed by three speakers. In almost every 
instance the third speaker was a bishop or priest who set forth the 
Catholic teaching with regard to the industry or group that was 
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under discussion. For example, Bishop Muench dealt with ‘‘Agra- 
rianism in the Catholic Social Order,’’ the Rev. Frederic Siedenberg, 
S.J., explained the Catholic social teaching in relation to the auto- 
mobile industry; Bishop Lucey offered remedies from the encyclicals 
for ‘‘Proletarian and Industrial Security’’; the Rev. John M. Hayes, 
D.D., discussed ‘‘Catholic Principles and the Meat Packing Industry.” 
Some of the other industries considered at the sectional meetings 
were the building trades, needle trades, printing trades, the railroad 
industry and the steel industry. By far the greater part of the eco- 
nomic life of the country was considered in these sectional meetings. 

On the day following the close of this great conference, two 
meetings were conducted at the same place by several hundred priests 
for the discussion of social action by the clergy. Among the topics 
discussed were, sermons on social problems; radio addresses; lectures; 
study clubs; labor schools; literature and the press, employers, em- 
ployees, and legislation. “The methods and proposals considered at 
these meetings were directed toward bringing priests into active par- 
ticipation in social action, not merely through speaking and writ- 
ing, but through actual contact with industrial operations. 

The Second National Catholic Social Action Congress, under 
the patronage of Archbishop Schrembs, opened in Cleveland, June 
12, 1939, and closed June 14. The general method of conducting 
it was substantially the same as that followed at the Milwaukee 
conference a year earlier, but there was some difference in the char- 
acter of the addresses. “The general topic of the Cleveland congress 
was ‘“‘A Christian Democracy,’ and several of sectional programs 
dealt with professions rather than industries; for example, govern- 
ment employees, journalists and the legal profession. The printed 
proceedings of the congress occupy almost six hundred pages. 

Both these great meetings were organized and conducted jointly 
by the Social Action Department of N.C.W.C., the Catholic Con- 
ference on Industrial problems, and the School of Social Science of 
the Catholic University. 

Another important indication of the attention received by the 
labor encyclicals in recent years, is found in the history of the meet- 
ings held by the Catholic Conference on Industrial Problems. This 
body is affiliated with the Department of Social Action of N.C.W.C. 
Since 1923 the C.C.I.P. has organized and conducted upwards of 
eighty-five two-day conferences in some thirty-five cities, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific and from St. Paul to New Orleans. The 
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dominant subject discussed at all of them has been the encyclicals. 
Father McGowan and Miss Bresette, who arrange the programs of 
these meetings, never run short of particular topics available from 
this general source. In passing, I desire to emphasize the hearty and 
efficient cooperation of the Bishops in this enterprise of education. 


Speaking summarily, I can say that the interest in the labor en- 
cyclicals among American Catholics has grown mightily, until it has 
become all that a realistic person could expect; it is far greater than 
I had anticipated fifteen, or even ten, years ago. 


This statement applies, however, only to the dissemination of 
the encyclical doctrines. It is not true of doctrinal application. The 
number of Catholics who feel morally obliged to carry the teaching 
of the encyclicals into practice in their economic relations is small 
and disappointing. How many Catholic employers honestly strive 
to apply that teaching in the wages that they pay? Or in their 
attitude toward labor unions? ‘‘Good’’ Catholics, ‘‘prominent’”’ 
Catholics, “‘pillars of the Church,”’ still disregard the Papal injunc- 
tions on these matters, and act as though the solemn declarations of 
Leo and Pius were addressed to the denizens of some other world. 
How many Catholic employees consider adequately their duties to 
their employers, as laid down in the encyclicals? The proportion 
of Catholic trade unionists who fight actively against ‘‘racketeering,”’ 
exorbitant entrance fees and Communistic influence, is scandalously 
small. Finally, I would raise the question whether the number of 
Catholic institutions which deliberately strive in their relations with 
their own employees to apply the teaching of the encyclicals on wages 
and labor unions is of such magnitude that we can contemplate it 
with complacency. 


We all recognize the difficulty of translating general principles 
into concrete action when the latter involves personal inconvenience. 
Hence I refrain from pursuing further the considerations that I have 
just brought to your attention. I turn rather to another phase of 
doctrinal application which is less difficult but still very important. 


What I have in mind is the specific application of the general 
doctrines, not in economic transactions, but by speech and writing. 
So long as we solemnly proclaim that two plus two equal four, we 
remain on very safe ground. So long as we confine our preaching 
and explanation of the labor encyclicals to such statements as, labor 
has a right to organize, or the laborer has a right to a living wage, 
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we run no risk of being denounced as ‘‘subversive’’ or even ‘‘radical.”’ 
When we go further, and declare that A. B. Jones and Co. are 
actually and effectively denying these rights to the flesh and blood 
human beings whom they employ, we are not always secure against 
such epithets. And yet, the Catholic who, when a proper occasion 
arises, is not sufficiently courageous to take this stand is recreant to 
his duty to make known the teaching of the encyclicals. 

Let me be more specific, more pointed, more up to date. Within 
the past few months, members of the House of Representatives have, 
in the name of national defense, denounced the principles of labor 
unionism and the doctrine of a living wage. The former denuncia- 
tions were uttered by non-Catholics, by two or three men who are 
notorious haters of labor unions. I mention no names. I merely call 
attention to the fact that these dishonest attacks on the principles 
of labor organization were not answered by any Catholic member of 
Congress. Apparently no Catholic realized that the diatribes of his 
labor-hating colleagues were in sharp conflict with Pope Leo’s in- 
junction that labor associations should be so organized as to ‘‘enable 
the workingman to better his condition to the utmost in body, mind 
and property.”’ The only replies offered on the floor of Congress 
came from a Protestant and a Jew. Where were the Catholic mem- 
bers who had an intelligent grasp of the forthright utterances in 
favor of labor unions by Pope Leo XIII and Pope Pius XI? 


Many of you recall the strike at the Vultee airplane factory in 
southern California a few months ago. In the Congressional Record 
of December 5, you will find the transcription of a speech by a 
Catholic member who holds the degree of M.A. from a Catholic 
University and is a prominent Knight of Columbus. Recall that 
the employees of the Vultee plant went on strike against the con- 
tinuation of a wage rate of 50 cents an hour. This is equivalent 
to $20 a week and not more than $1000 a year. After a few days 
the strike was successful to the extent that the new rate was fixed at 
62% cents an hour. Translated into other terms, this means $25 
a week, and $1250 a year. I venture to say that no competent 
authority on the cost of living would say that this amount is more 
than a decent minimum wage. May would pronounce it less than 
a living wage for the head of a family. What did this highly educated 
Catholic member of Congress have to say about the fairness of these 
rates of remuneration? Here is his statement (C.R., December 5, 
1940): 
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“Mr. Speaker, the Vultee strike is ended, but the price of 
the settlement has not been mentioned. ‘The labor cost in air- 
craft manufacturing is 40 per cent of the cost of the finished 
product. If the Vultee standard of wages is to be forced upon 
the industry, then the added cost of airplane production will 
be $250,000,000. This cost is going to be passed on to the 
Government in the purchase price of the planes now under con- 
struction. In a word, the taxpayer will be charged an addi- 
tional $250,000,000 without receiving the benefit of even one 
additional plane. 

“The Vultee scale of wages cannot be forced upon every 
aircraft manufacturer in the country without completely dis- 
rupting the whole economy of many communities in which the 
plants are located. The Vultee scale of wages cannot be adopted 
in the aircraft industry without causing a similar increase in 
wages in all industries throughout the Nation.”’ 


Here we find no recognition of Pope Leo’s declaration that the 
worker has a natural right to a wage that will “‘support him in 
reasonable and frugal comfort,’ nor to the proposition laid down 
by Pope Pius XI that the worker is entitled to a wage that will pro- 
vide him with “‘ample sufficiency for himself and his family.” The 
tender-hearted Catholic congressman feels concern only for the tax- 
payers. He regards the additional 12% cents an hour as an unjust 
burden put upon the taxpayers by the employees of the Vultee plant. 

What argument does the Catholic congressman offer on behalf 
of this extraordinary, this immoral declaration? Only this: 62% 
cents an hour is higher than the average rate throughout the United 
States. Not explicitly, indeed, but by clear implication he asserts 
that workers who demand more than the prevailing rate are guilty 
of injustice. If this alleged principle were accepted, it would pre- 
vent any increase of remuneration to any group when the new rate 
exceeded the prevailing rate. Progress would become impossible. 
All improvement in the income of labor would be forbidden. Pope 
Pius XI would have been condemned as mistaken for his declaration 
that, ‘the earthly goods so abundantly produced in this age of in- 
dustrialism are far from rightly distributed and equitably shared 
among the various classes of men.”’ 

The Catholic congressman's economics is quite as faulty as his 
ethics. He asserts that, ‘‘the Vultee scale of wages cannot be adopted 
in the aircraft industry without causing a similar increase in wages 
in all industries throughout the Nation.” A similar assertion was 
made by the haters of high wages when Henry Ford established his 
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minimum scale of five dollars a day. That happened at least 25 
years ago, but the number of workers in the United States who 
have not yet reached the five dollar a day level is legion. That is a 
matter of economic fact. In the field of economic theory, the Catholic 
congressman is equally ignorant and mistaken. He does not realize 
that until the general level of wages is raised, until the income of 
labor is sufficiently increased to enable the masses to buy more goods, 
neither machines nor labor can obtain full employment. 

I have spent so much time on the case of this Catholic congress- 
man because it is a clear and flagrant example of the general failure 
of Catholic political officials to apply in their own fields the prin- 
ciples of the encyclicals. Both Leo and Pius have clearly indicated 
their belief that the establishment of social justice will have to be 
accomplished in large measure by what Pius called ‘‘wise measures 
of public authority.’’ If Catholic officials are ignorant of the en- 
cyclicals or of their application to the conditions and transactions of 
the economic system, the outlook for just social legislation is dark, 
indeed. 

Let us hope that in the many addresses that have been and will 
be given and the many articles written in commemoration of the 
encyclicals, due attention will be given to two fundamental facts: 
first, that a great part of the reforms advocated in these great Papal 
documents will have to be brought about by the State; second, that 
Catholic public officials, particularly legislators, ought to realize that 
they have a very specific and professional obligation to promote this 
end sincerely and intelligently. 
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Christian Social Concepts and the Sociologist 


Eva J. Ross 


Christian social concepts are what sociologists usually call ‘‘value 
judgments’’ — in other words, they are expressions of a value 
placed upon life and social living. They represent the teaching of 
Christianity regarding the solidarity of the human race, the dignity 
of man as a creature and a child of God, man’s ultimate destiny, 
the duties which are man’s because of the rights of others which 
must be regarded in social living; especially, they call attention to 
true notions of human liberty, social justice, and those special marks 
of Christianity — charity, mercy, and forgiveness. As Catholics, 
we recognize these social principles of Christianity to be true be- 
cause Christ revealed them, and conferred upon the Church the right 
to interpret them, because they form part of the traditional teach- 
ing of Christianity. As students of society, we recognize the fact 
that the social principles of Christianity have had, and have yet, 
an importance as historical facts, as well as ideas that give social 
motivation to individuals and groups. Yet we do not always see 
clearly how we can be sociologists, true to the method of objective 
analysis and description of facts, and yet take Christian social prin- 
ciples into account. 

Sociology has been generally delimited as a purely inductive 
science, concerned with social facts which can be seen. ‘‘Value judg- 
ments”’ of all kinds, good and bad, are all regarded by most sociolo- 
gists as changing norms, socially conditioned by environment; no 
regard whatsoever is paid to the Christian concept of certain values 
being facts of unchanging truth. Yet despite this narrow, positive 
viewpoint of the majority of sociologists, most of the sociology de- 
partments of our Catholic colleges have a course called by the title 
Christian Social Principles, or similar name. Even if there be no 
specific course on the topic, definite mention and even long study of 
Christian principles in social life is made in the introductory soci- 
ology and other courses. Generally speaking, programs about the 
Popes’ great encyclicals of recent times: Rerum Novarum, Quadra- 
gesimo Anno, Casti Connubii, Divini Redemptoris, Summi Ponttfi- 
catus and the others, are given by the sociology departments of our 
Catholic colleges. 
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The question to be raised seems this: How can we study Chris- 
tian social concepts, and especially the teachings of the social en- 
cyclicals of the Church, and remain true to the application of the 
inductive method in our sociological teaching and study? Can we 
legitimately do this, and remain sociologists? If these Christian 
social concepts are not made part of the sociology study of our col- 
leges, where would they receive the important necessary attention 
of our student body? 

To answer the last question first: it seems to the writer that 
only in the philosophy or religion departments could they find a 
place if they were not studied in sociology courses. Yet we rely on 
the philosophy departments of our schools to train our students to 
reason logically, to seek by the light of intellect (not faith) the 
meaning — so far as the intellectual powers allow — of all that 
exists; and to furnish them with some idea of important historical 
efforts to reach this goal. In a history of social thought, of course, 
Christian social concepts might be considered, but no true philoso- 
pher would wish to discuss all the social organizations and activities 
of modern times, and so if Christian social concepts were relegated 
to philosophical consideration alone, much needed modern applica- 
tion and study would presumably be missed in the curricula. As 
for their being taught in our religion courses: surely the need of our 
Catholic students is for an ever-increasing depth of training in 
theology, dogmatic and moral, and this would hardly leave time 
for study of all the ramifications of social life where Christian social 
concepts must be considereed in their application, or where they are 
lacking and need introduction. Moreover, both philosophers and 
theologians are often without the background needed in sociological 
studies, which includes anthropology, economics, psychology, social 
work, and the rest. 


If, then, it seems advisable for the Catholic sociologist to bring 
Christian social concepts into his teaching and his studies, how can 
he do it and remain truly a sociologist within the narrower inductive 
sense of the word? How can he study the encyclicals as part of his 
work, and make use of Christian social concepts in other ways, and 
yet remain true to the application of the inductive method for the 
greater part of his sociological work? Let us see. 

First of all, the present writer is of the opinion that instead of 
dividing sociological studies into two parts: theoretical and applied, 
it becomes necessary to make three divisions of sociology studies: 
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inductive studies: sociological theory; applied or practical sociology. 

I. Sociological studies of the inductive type will always form 
the broad base of sociology. Work of this type may certainly in- 
clude Christian social concepts, and a small section of inductive 
studies might be made on such lines as these, to give but a few 
examples: 

(a) A study of the frequency of Christian social concepts as 
motivation for human socia] conduct in different groups. 


(b) A study of any Christian society in time. For example, 
one could not understand the guild system of the Middle Ages with- 
out an understanding of the influence of Christian social concepts, 
for the guilds were founded upon a Christian ideal even though 
many of them were by no means ideal settings to demonstrate Chris- 
tian teachings. 

(c) A study of the development of a cultural form, where 
Christian social concepts had their effect. For example, the break- 
down of the Roman slave system; the changing status of woman 
which developed with Christianity; the change from the idea of 
social solidarity evident in the Middle Ages, to the individualistic 
conception of capitalism today. Here, too, of course, one would 
need to be careful to distinguish between the ideal of Christianity 
as a motivation behind the Christian social organization, and the 
frequent failure of Christians within that Christian society to carry 
out the ideal. Because man belongs to a fallen race, a Roman slave 
owner, for example, might act in a much more noble, as it were 
“Christian manner’ than a Christian who failed to recognize the 
import of his ideals or, recognizing them, did not carry them out 
in practice. 

(d) A study of the reaction of individuals and groups when 
two standards of social values interact upon each other. For ex- 
ample, the double standard held by many Christians of the idea of 
human solidarity on the other hand, and the false notion that cer- 
tain racial minority groups are of lesser intrinsic worth than their 
own; or the thwarted idea of human solidarity held by those who 
claim to be Christian and at the same time nurture feelings of resent- 
ment against another national group for deeds done in the past, or 
follow the individualistic profit motive which pervades so much of 
our western economic organization. 


II. Sociological theory. We have just shown how Christian 
social concepts may be legitimate objects of study in pure, narrowly 
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inductive, sociological research, of a type probably to be undertaken 
in a graduate school. Does social theory end with purely factual 
observations and classifications? On the contrary, it seems precise- 
ly here that real social theory begins. Surely sociology is not to be 
little more than a picture of observed relations ——- a mere classifica- 
tion of facts! Pure inductive research is very necessary, but surely 
it should lead to the formation of a theory or hypothesis. Such an 
outcome seems absolutely necessary if sociology is to be a unified 
whole, to form a science. The record of each separate set of events, 
as provided by narrow inductive work would never give sociology 
the unity requisite to merit the name of science. 

Now one cannot attain this unified knowledge about man and 
his social relations without realizing the truth of Newman’s teach- 
ing: that all knowledge forms one whole, and we cannot separate 
off portion from portion. Revealed truths form one of the con- 
stituent parts of human thought. ‘‘Revealed religion furnishes facts 
to the other sciences, which those sciences, left to themselves, would 
never reach; and it invalidates apparent facts which, left to them- 
selves, they would imagine.’”’' As Newman showed us, too, it is 
not because Catholics are afraid of human knowledge, that they 
consider it necessary to recognize Christian social concepts in their 
studies. Far from it. They are eager to discover truth from what- 
ever source it offers itself. Rather, they are ‘‘proud of divine knowl- 
edge,’’ and they consider ‘‘the omission of any kind of knowledge 
to be ignorance.’’ In his address before the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science in December, 1940, Walter Lipp- 
mann expressed the same idea. Stating that ‘‘education founded on 
the secular image of man must destroy knowledge itself,’’ he added 
that ‘‘the so-called scientific method is a denial of the very prin- 
ciple which has made possible the growth of science. For what 
enables men to know more than their ancestors is that they start 
with a knowledge of what their ancestors have already learned.”’ * 

Precisely in the formation of our sociology theory, therefore, 
we shall take certain fundamental facts provided by other branches 
of knowledge as our postulates, including among these Christian 
social concepts. It does not seem to be necessary to call this theory 
work ‘“‘supernatural sociology,’ or ‘‘Christian sociology,’’ for to 
the writer it seems to form the essence of sociological theory itself, 


*Newman, Idea of a University, Discourse IV. 
* Ibid. 
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which should take the whole truth into account, including Chris- 
tian social concepts, when man’s social relations and the processes 
whereby he has arrived at these are the matter of consideration. 

III. Let us now consider applied sociology as part of our three- 
fold division of sociology study — the application of sociological 
studies to the problems and conditions of the day, with the object 
of finding the causes of these problems and conditions and, usually 
also, of finding the broad lines of a solution. It is quite generally 
accepted in the curricula of our colleges and universities that applied 
sociology has its place in the sociology department. Surely in these 
applied studies we do not think that the causes of the many ills of 
the present day are due solely to facts which we can see and measure, 
as if we were to take into consideration only the findings of induc- 
tive sociology in its most narrow sense. We must all recognize that 
man is a composite being, that his attitudes and his ideals (so often 
of an almost intangible nature) largely govern how he acts. We 
must all recognize, too, that our applied study would be incomplete 
and therefore sterile if we have not social principles (not mere ob- 
served facts) which can be applied. Can we, then, when showing 
the causes of the problems of today, fail to take for granted the way 
man should live according to truth, all truth, including the social 
concepts of Christianity, revealed to us by Christ and confirmed 
by man’s reason even though they may not always be clear to 
reason? Surely not. 

If, therefore, in our applied sociology, we take the conditions of 
the day and measure them by our Christian social concepts, we shall 
find with Pope Pius XII in his Summ: Pontificatus encyclical of 
1939 that the two chief causes of the evils of our times are these: 
First, a failure to recognize the chief Christian social concept of 
human solidarity — ‘‘forgetfulness of the law of universal charity’’; 
second, the divorce of ‘‘civil authority from every kind of depend- 
ence upon the Supreme Being — First Source and Absolute Master 
of man and of society — and from every restraint of a Higher Law 
derived from God as its First Source.’’ In measuring conditions of 
the day by our Christian “‘value judgments,’’ these Christian ideals 
will surely be found to be far superior from the social viewpoint to 
any emancipated pagan social forms. For example, our ideal of 
the monogamous family is superior to all other types of family or- 
ganization from the standpoint of human happiness, security, peace, 
satisfactory upbringing of children as future citizens trained in our 
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culture — even from the viewpoint of the formation of a satis- 
factory economic unit within society. 

Having studied the causes of the problems and conditions of our 
times, certain practical sociologists, the social engineers or social 
planners, will wish to offer solutions: plans for the betterment of 
our social organization. No such plans would be of any worth 
unless they are based on the following points, which include our 
Christian principles: 

(a) Positive or investigative sociological studies by true in- 
ductive research of our society as it is: we must be realists in this 
sense. 

(b) A study of the causes of our conditions: whole causes and 
all the causes, which will be clearer to us if we apply the findings of 
truly scientific sociological theory, which will include a considera- 
tion of all truth, including the truths of revealed religion, a knowl- 
edge of the exact nature of man, his destiny, and the norms of Chris- 
tianity: our Christian social concepts. 

In our study of social plans of the past, present and future, we 
shall err if we do not compare them in the light of the basic standard 
of Christian principles, as well as consider their practical possibilities 
of fulfilment. In this manner we can judge the practicability of 
the totalitarian schemes of Distribution, of a co-operative common- 
wealth, of such utopian ideas as the single-tax system; and we can 
do this not only in the light of past findings of sociologists, but, 
more important, we can also judge their desirability from the view- 
point of the basic norms of Christian social concepts. 

President Seymour of Yale University has recently pointed the 
way with clarity. We educators have developed a sorry neutral atti- 
tude toward what is right and wrong, he has said. In formulating 
ideas of betterment, we must guide students and public opinion in 
the direction of what we believe to be right, and give students a 
positive philosophy to which they can attach themselves.* What is 
needed by our students today is, indeed, a deep realization of the 
practical relevance of Christian belief and principles to the social 
problems of our times. To develop this realization is a responsi- 
bility of the Christian teacher of sociology. Neutrality on the sub- 
ject would be a dereliction of duty. 

In answer to the query, therefore: have Christian social con- 
cepts any place in the courses of our sociology departments, the 


*Cf., Report of President Seymour to the Yale Alumni, 1939-41, p. 8. 
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author of this article would most definitely reply in the affirmative, 
and even go so far as to say that they are not only desirable, but 
essential if the whole of truth is to be considered. Both in pure 
...ductive studies, in theoretical sociology, and in studies of an ap- 
plied nature, Christian social concepts may, and should, be legiti- 
mately accepted as part of the subject matter of sociology.* More 
than that, our theory studies would be of little worth if they did 
not consider the Christian social concepts which have built up our 
western civilization: if we did not consider their truth as basically 
essential in our consideration of the theory of social relationships 
and in any plans for a better society in the future. Let us, then, 
apply to our sociology work what Pope Pius XI said of economic 
studies in his encyclical Quadragestmo Anno: 

“Though economic science and moral discipline are guided each 
by its own principles in its own sphere, it is false that the two orders 
are so distinct and alien that the former in no way depends upon 
the latter. The so-called laws of economics, derived from the nature 
of earthly goods and from the qualities of the human body and 
soul, determine what aims are unattainable or attainable in economic 
matters and what means are thereby necessary, while reason itself 
clearly deduces from the nature of things and from the individual 
and social character of man, what is the end and object of the whole 
economic order assigned by God the Creator. 

‘For it is the moral law alone which commands us to seek in 
all our conduct our supreme and final end, and to strive directly in 
our specific actions for those ends which nature, or rather, the Author 
of Nature, has established for them, duly subordinating the particular 
to the general. If this law be faithfully obeyed, the result will be 
that particular economic aims, whether of society as a body or of 
individuals, will be intimately linked with the universal teleological 
order, and as a consequence we shall be led by progressive stages to 
the final end of all, God Himself, our highest and lasting good.” 


“In general it would, of course, be desirable to show clearly when we are 
making use of the inductive method, in pure sociological research, and when we 
employ other methods and make use of other branches of knowledge for our 


theories and conclusions. 
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Race Relations in the Curriculum of the 
Catholic College 


JOHN LAFARGE 


This article is presented with a plea for the teaching of inter- 
racial justice as a distinct subject in our college and university courses 
on social science. My reasoning on that matter is simple: it consists 
of a major proposition, a minor proposition, and a conclusion. 

My major proposition, like most majors, I consider to be self- 
evident. If it is defective, I leave it to the experts in social science 
courses to determine why. It seems to me to be quite obvious that 
wherever we can find an adequate solution of a major social prob- 
lem that is of immediate and social concern, that solution should 
be taught in our social science courses. A distinct support for this 
major is found in the circumstance that the usual complaint about 
social science courses is that they are overcharged with theory and 
too lightly ballasted with the practical applications. They have 
much to say about a future and conjectural order but are short as to 
what can be done here and now in this order, in the United States. 
Interracial justice, however, provides an immediate and practical ap- 
plication of the deepest and most vital teachings of social science in 
practically every field. 

This remark leads to my minor proposal, which is that inter- 
racial justice does provide an adequate solution of a major social 
problem, which is of immediate and practical concern, viz., the re- 
lationship of the various racial groups in this country. The subject 
need not be confined to the relationship between Negro and white 
groups alone: there are many other group contacts and group con- 
flicts. The Negro-white problem, however, concerns the largest 
single racial group in the United States, numbering between 12,- 
000,000 and 13,000,000 people. It is a matter which has its roots 
in the country’s history and is not confined to any one region of 
the United States but extends over the major part of the country 
and into the heart of our urban social conditions. And of all the 
exclusively racial problems it is that which is accompanied by the 
greatest antagonisms. Moreover, it intimately concerns the pastoral 
work of the Church. 
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For this reason, and because of my personal experience, I con- 
fine my remarks to the Negro-white situation. What I say, how- 
ever, is applicable to the entire intergroup problem, and should be 
considered as so applying. 

The problem of relations between the Negro and the white 
group in the United States is but one of many intergroup problems. 
It is worthy of particular consideration, however, because of the 
immense number of people involved and their spread throughout 
the country, including practically all large urban centers. More- 
over, the principles that apply to interracial justice between the Ne- 
gro and the white man are the clue to similar justice in the case of 
all other racial relationships in the nation. 

If we take the Negro-white problem as it confronts us in our 
Northern cities, we find it presents a twofold aspect summed up in 
the single word: integration. There is the problem of integrating 
the Negro into our social and particularly, our economic life. From 
the point of view of the Catholic Church, there is the problem pre- 
sented by the Negro’s appearance as part of our religious life and 
our parochial set-up. It is impossible to separate these two aspects. 
The bond of union between the two is the individual family. The 
family is the nursery of religion, the first school of faith and morals, 
and the test of religious practice and moral integrity. On the other 
hand, the family is intimately affected by social and economic con- 
ditions. Housing, child labor, public educational policies, health 
and recreation, juvenile protection and correction, cultural progress, 
all these things are intimately concerned with the life of the family. 


Most of all, the life of the family is affected by the question of 
employment opportunity. If we wish to sum up the interracial 
problem in one word, at least as it appears in the North where the 
question of personal security is not so acute, we may say that it 
centers in the matter of employment opportunity. 


At the present time this matter is being brought to an acute issue 
by the sharp and insistent demand from skilled labor in certain 
areas of the defense field, made by the coordinated industries, coupled 
with the equally categorical refusal, to date, to admit qualified Ne- 
gro youths to training in those same fields. 

The problem of opportunity is rendered peculiarly urgent by 
the undoubted restriction of even traditional employment areas for 
the Negro. It is not my intention to enlarge upon this problem 
in this short exposition, but merely to draw attention to its inex- 
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tricable connection with the Negro’s spiritual welfare on the one 
hand, and the distinctively racial question on the other. Vocational 
opportunity may be denied for a time and to a certain extent, merely 
because of the depressed condition of the social group, but the de- 
pressed condition can be and is continually being overcome in the 
case of an ever increasing number of intelligent and qualified indi- 
viduals. These individuals, however, emerge from the general de- 
pressed condition of the group to find themselves face to face with 
the barrier of race from which no individual by any conceivable effort 
can ever hope to free himself or his family, as long as the racial 
postulates prevail: the postulates of the essential and biologically 
inevitable inferiority of a given racial group. 

The task, therefore, of a Catholic interracial program is to pro- 
vide the answer to such a problem; and the answer is found in the 
inner riches of the program of interracial justice, conceived accord- 
ing to the teachings of Christianity. 


By interracial justice we do not mean mere vague generalities. 
These are easily stated and just as easily ignored when it comes to 
practical affairs. 

By interracial justice, likewise, we do not mean merely inter- 
racial good will (unless we take the term ‘“‘good will’’ in an un- 
usual and profoundly Thomistic sense). Good will is of the greatest 
importance as an avenue towards realization of interracial justice. 
It is likewise a previous fruit of the practice of Christian justice 
and charity. But it is not sufficient. The cause of interracial justice 
has been, in my opinion, greatly obscured by the belief — stronger 
and apparently more justified a generation or so ago — that granted 
mutual contact and “‘discovery’’ of fine men and women of good 
in both races, granted the progress of the Negro group through edu- 
cation and its limited opportunity, somehow interracial harmony 
and eventually complete justice would evolve of themselves. Ex- 
perience shows, however, that such evolution, though real within 
certain limits, is none the less extremely limited and does not begin 
to solve the question of adequate interracial justice, nor does it serve 
to stop the contrary process of increasing the barriers to the progress 
and opportunities of the race. 

Nor is a program of interracial justice to be confused with the 
rectification, through controversial or through peaceful methods, of 
specific abuses or injustices. Such rectifications are an exemplifica- 
tion of demonstrations of interracial justice. They are, like good 
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will, the natural fruit of such a program and the test of its sincerity. 
But the program of interracial justice, as such, is the construction of 
a positive ideal; a specific ideal which reaches into every nook and 
corner of human welfare; yet an all-embracing ideal which includes 
the entire problem of the individual and the group so far as they 
are in any way affected, either negatively or positively, by the ques- 
tion of race. 

Interracial justice, therefore, is that “‘vision of human unity” 
so eloquently described by Pope Pius XII in his Encyclical Summi 
Pontificatus. It is likewise the mystery of all men’s oneness in 
Christ, as told by Saint Paul in his Epistle to the Ephesians. Again, 
it is true Christian Democracy, as considered in the social rather 
than the political order, characterized so aptly and precisely by Pope 
Leo XIII in his Encyclical Graves de Communi. Last but not least, 
it is the full and adequate exemplification of that orderly state of 
human society told of by Pope Pius XI in his Quadragesimo Anno. 

If we turn, then, to the second elment of our proposition, which 
is the selection of interracial justice as a distinct subject for a scho- 
lastic curriculum, the following points may very well be noted as 
providing the principal material for such a course. 

Divisions in such a matter are always subject to individual taste 
and convenience. For clarity’s sake, however, this subject matter 
may well be divided into first, principles of justice; second, prin- 
ciples of supernatural charity; and, finally, practical principles of 
action or activity: that is to say, ways and means for realizing the 
principles of justice and charity. A few words are in order upon 
each of these divisions. 

1. The principles of justice are drawn from a great variety 
of sources. There is the correct scientifically confirmed concept as 
to the nature of race and racial groups, drawn from ethnology and 
kindred sciences. 

This is followed by the concepts of the natural law, in itself, 
and as applied to the specific problems of racial groups as seen in 
the light of science, and history, of natural reason, and of Christian 
teaching. It may be objected that this is simply a part of general 
sociology: and of course it is. Nevertheless, once we leave gen- 
eralities and deal with the actual group, its history, its condition 
and its future, we run against such a multitude of factual material, 
of personalities and movements, of achievements and institutions, 
that for practical purposes it needs as a distinct place if it is to be 
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taught satisfactorily. Just as there is need to bring together all the 
scattered elements of the sociological picture into one unified whole; 
so there is need to bring all the scattered elements of the racial and 
interracial picture into one great whole, that embraces natural 
science, political history, social ethics, natural theology, revealed re- 
ligion, etc. “There are likewise specific injustices, in the case of the 
Negro, which demand a long and detailed study once the general 
principles are mastered. 


With the aforegoing as background, therefore, we are in a posi- 
tion to formulate a consistent doctrine not of ‘“‘Negro rights,’’ a 
misleading phrase, but of human rights as they apply to the Negro, 
individually and collectively: in short, of interracial justice in the 
strictest sense. This will lead to the study of educational and con- 
crete social realizations, not to speak of actual case work, if social 
welfare is in sight. 

2. The principle of charity, as applying to the racial groups, is 
drawn from the doctrines of the Church, from the depths of social 
theology in which a leading part is played by the doctrine of the 
Mystical Body of Christ. 

But these principles of charity do not rest in the mere ideal. A 
course in interracial justice will include instruction on the missionary 
work of the Church and her mission ideal. It will include, further- 
more, the study of the relationship between justice and charity, so 
strikingly put by Pius XI in his Encyclical Divinit Redemptoris. 
Again it will mean the study of these inspiring realizations in actual 
life. 

3. Coming to the principles of action or activity we approach 
the perhaps least considered but most intensely practical element of 
such a course. 

These principles may be divided into the method, the persons, 
and the organization of the interracial program. 

I should like to stress the following points in that connection. 

As to methods, the question of race prejudice, one of the prin- 
cipal factors in this problem, has been considered too exclusively 
from the standpoint of mere instinctive behavior and not enough as 
the result of acquired ideas. Much that is indiscriminately labeled 
as mere instinct or so-called “‘inborn prejudice’ is substantially a 
matter of misinformation and of actual miseducation: wrong con- 
cepts acquired in youth or in later years. Since this is the way in, 
the way out will be along the same line. Translated into practical 
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terms, this means that the interracial program is largely one of edu- 
cation and adult education, in the fullest sense of the word. 

How fruitful such a program of education can be is amply demon- 
strated by the experience of the Catholic [nterracial Council and its 
two principal activities, the Interracial Review, and the DePorres 
Interracial Centre at 20 Vesey Street in New York City. The Vesey 
Street program, predominantly educational, is consistently amplify- 
ing itself and attracting to itself more and more of the leaders of 
both races in the effort to build up a positive and constructive scheme 
of interracial justice. 

The reason educational methods have failed to inspire sufficient 
confidence in the interracial movements in the past is due, we can 
truthfully say, to the lack of a thoroughly consistent interracial ideal 
towards which people were to be educated. 

As to persons, an interracial program will itself be interracial in 
its personnel. Neither race can solve the problem independently of 
the other: the white man, no matter how benevolent, cannot de- 
termine what is to the Negro’s benefit unless he is aided in doing so 
by the Negro’s own counsel and experience. Nor will his words 
on the Negro’s behalf bring conviction if the Negro’s own voice 
is not heard. 

On the other hand, the Negro is thoroughly convinced, as a 
rule, that his own efforts remain in great measure frustrated, in deal- 
ing with the majority group, unless he has the cooperation of that 
group itself. Even to speak effectively to the white group, he needs 
to obtain the white man’s help in obtaining a hearing. Much more 
when it comes to the actual removal of unfair conditions and in- 
stitutions. 

Along with the strictly interracial program goes, in constant 
companionship, a strictly racial program interior to the Negro group 
itself. Through this inner or racial movement, an elite is built up 
within the race: leaders spiritually developed and intellectually ca- 
pable. This group cannot be built up from within unless the doors 
of opportunity are opened from without, hence the need of the 
strictly interracial program. On the other hand, as opportunity 
develops from without the Negro group, there is a corresponding 
demand for an internal advance to make use of the opportunity, a 
corresponding demand on the vast resources of the race’s own energy 
and strength of character. It is the power to meet this exacting chal- 
lenge that has been the key to Negro progress in this country. 
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Finally as to organization, [ believe that the greatest results are 
achieved through small, purposeful groups who have devoted time 
and effort to working out a thoroughly integrated program: to de- 
veloping talents, forming speakers, bureaus, making careful studies 
of local situations, cultivating useful and constructive contacts. 

In the field of justice, the interracial program exemplifies imme- 
diately and tangibly the inmost lessons of the Encyclicals. 

In the field of charity, it exemplifies in like manner the sub- 
limest teachings as to the inner nature and the Catholicity of the 
Catholic Church. 

In the field of method, it exemplifies the Catholic insistence upon 
right reason as a guide to human conduct, in contrast to the material- 
ism and the positivism, purely pragmatic philosophy of our times. 

In the field of organization, finally, it exemplifies those prac- 
tical principles laid down by the late Pope Pius XI under Catholic 
Action, whereby a small group, ever widening its scope, can influence 
their social and religious environment, while they work under the 
direction and at the behest of the Hierarchy. 

The success of any such movement will consist in its absolute 
conformity with the spirit of the Church: the universal Church, 
with its unfailing principles and universal teaching: the local Church, 
where those whom the Holy Spirit has placed over His flock can 
judge as to the ultimate position of persons and means. 

It is my conviction that by teaching such a matter in our schools 
and following it out in practice we can achieve interracial justice 
substantially in our time. The problem can be solved. 

Let us not delay its solution. 
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A Family Wage Formula 


CLEMENT S. MIHANOVICH 


Sociologists, from the very beginnings of the science of sociology, 
have continuously emphasized the social preciousness of that pri- 
mary society called the family. It is the hub of society from which 
the spokes of the great wheel, mankind, receive their energy, power 
and strength. If the hub is weak, the whole wheel is weak. If the 
hub is rotten or decaying, the social wheel will soon collapse. As 
proof, witness the downfall of some of the glamorous and glittering 
cultures and civilizations of the past. 

The modern family, especially the urban family, is at present 
in a state of near collapse. Due to the pernicious, degrading, ma- 
terialistic and socially disintegrating influences that have attached 
themselves to our modern civilization and culture, the institution 
of the family, which is the heart of society, is filled to the brim with 
social pathologies: divorce, desertion, abortion, etc. The bad blood 
that courses through its veins is carrying its poison through the 
whole social system. Something must be done at least to alleviate 
this problem. We must first try to keep the family as a unit and 
then start the work of correcting its individual deficiencies. One 
such main bolstering-up expedient is found in the family wage. 

The composite elements of a living wage have been discussed 
again and again and the results of these discussions have been printed 
in innumerable publications. But one aspect of this vital problem 
did not receive adequate attention, i. e., how should this wage be 
determined? 

An article entitled ‘System of Family Wages,’’ published in 
the Hrvatska Smotra, Zagreb, Jugoslavia, Vol. VI (1938), No. 
7—8, pp. 357-361, written by Ivan Orsanic, attempts to construct 
a working formula for the determination of a family wage. In the 
following illustrations of Mr. Orsanic’s formula the figures used are 
purely arbitrary, designed solely to clarify the functioning of the 
formula. 

According to the formula, the average worker should receive an 
increase of 20 per cent of his original wage after five years of service 
as a worker, 40 per cent after fifteen years, and 50 per cent of the 
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original salary after twenty-five years of service. To illustrate this 
let us take the example of an unmarried worker whose income is 
$80 a month (this will be the standard beginning wage used in all 
following illustrations). After five years of employment his wage 
would be $96 a month, $112 after fifteen years and $120 after 
twenty-five years of service. This total increase of $40 (50 per 
cent of his original wage) would be needed to meet the growing 
requirements of advancing age and other accompanying vicissitudes. 

Supposing this individual marries, what would be his income? 
He would, of course, be entitled to a family wage as shown in the 


following formula: F(amily) w(age) = H(usband) + W (ife) = 
H 

H + — or Fw = $80 + $40 = $120. When a worker marries he is 
y) 


entitled to an increase in his salary which is equal to one-half of his 
salary for the support of his wife. After twenty-five years of service 
(if he has no children) his income would be: $120 (his original 
wage plus a 50 per cent increase) plus one half of this ($60) for the 
support of his wife or, in other words, a total of $180 a month. 


In case our hypothetically married couple has children, additions 
must be made to the income for the support of the offsprings. The 
worker should receive an increase in his pay equal to one fourth of 
his wage for each child. In addition to this, another increase should 
be given after each child has completed its fifth, tenth and fifteenth 
year which should amount in each instance to one-third of one- 
fourth of the father’s wage. 

Let us again suppose, by way of illustration, that our married 
couple has two children both under five years of age and the father 
was employed less than five years. Our formula for computing his 
family wage would be expressed thus: Fw = H + W + 2C(hil- 

H H 
dren) = H+—+ 2 X —= $80 + $40 + $40 = $160 a month. 
2 4 

Let us take another example: we have a family consisting of a 
father, mother and two children (one child is six years of age, an- 
other is twelve years of age), and the breadwinner accumulated 
twelve years of service as a worker. The following formula would 
be used to determine his wage: Fw = H+ W+C, +C, =H 
BE@iw®b@Wi#8f 1 ®& 
-+-+-X-+-+-X-+-X —= $96 + $48 + ($24 + 
2 (4 3 4) (4 3 4 2 4) 
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$8) + ($24 + $8 + $8) = $216 a month. In this case the husband 
secured an increase amounting to 20 per cent of his original wage 
($16) because he had more than five and less than fifteen years of 
employment; one child being over five years of age received one 
increase and the second child being over ten years of age secured two 
increases. In all three instances of the children’s increase the amount 
was equal to one-third of one-fourth of the father’s wages. 

The following example will serve to illustrate the further func- 
tioning of the formula. In this case we have a married man whose 
beginning wage was $80 a month, he has worked for eighteen years, 
has one child three years of age, another seven years old and a third 
sixteen years old. His monthly wage would be determined by the 


H 
following formula: FwH+W+C,+C,+C,=H+- 
2 


(H) (H_ 1 H) (H 1 Ss i q 64tUCUWB®D 
+—-+-+-X-+-+ —-X-—-+-+-+- X-—or $112 

ee > O42 8 4 38 42 3 @ 
(original salary of $80 plus an increase of 40 per cent of the orig- 
inal wage for more than fifteen years of service) plus $56 (one- 
half of his wage for the support of his wife) plus $28 (a quarter 
of his wage for the support of one child under five years of age) 
plus $28 and $9.33 (for the support of the second child seven 
years of age including one-third of a quarter of his salary because 
the child is over five years of age) plus $28 and $9.33 and $9.33 
and $9.33 (for the support of his third child sixteen years of age, 
including three increases due to the fact that the child is over fifteen 
years of age), giving a total of $289.32. 

This formula is presented for what it is worth. It is not in- 
tended to be authoritative and conclusive, rigid and inflexible. It 
deals with normal and average workers and is not universally ap- 
plicable. Undoubtedly it throws a ray of hope on the problem of 
determining a family wage. The biggest problem associated with 
the formula would be determination of a standard for beginning 
wages. It is the writer's opinion that, at a minimum, the begin- 
ning wage should range between $60-—$80 a month. Skill and pro- 
fessional training should, of course, also be taken into consideration 
when computing a beginning wage. 
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A Rural Approach to Urban Disorganization 


MosT REV. VINCENT J. RYAN 


The words of St. Paul might be fittingly applied to human 
society: ‘If one member suffers, all the members suffer with it.’ ! 
If part of the social organism suffers, the whole suffers. Unhealth- 
ful conditions in one occupational group eventually bring about 
unhealthful conditions among the other groups. This is a truth 
that society is slowly learning. We have begun to see that the in- 
terests of employer and employee in the long run are mutual. We 
are, however, slower to see the relationship which exists between 
industry and agriculture. In our social and economic planning there 
has been a tendency to leave the farmer out and to ignore the bear- 
ing that agriculture has upon industry and that the country has 
upon the city. 

The rural problem is also a city problem. It is, in fact, the crux 
of the nation’s social and economic problems. Distress in agricul- 
ture always has its repercussions in industry. Unhealthful condi- 
tions in the social structure in the country bring about unhealthful 
conditions in the city. To a great extent the social and economic 
problems of the city are rooted on the countryside. We have not 
been accustomed to recognize that conditions in agriculture create 
city slums, aggravate unemployment, and even tend to lower wages 
in the city. Yet this is true. When large numbers, under the stress 
of unfavorable economic conditions or for other reasons, migrate 
from the country to the overcrowded city, the result is a swelling 
of city slums, an increase of unemployment, and a lowering of the 
wage scale except where it is maintained by organization or union. 
Again, when the thirty million farmers who constitute the farm- 
ing population of the nation lose their purchasing power through 
the unfair disparity between the things the farmer sells and the 
things he buys, or for other reasons, the wheels of industry slow 
down and even eventually stop. The low price the farmer receives 
for his products is registered even in the heart of the great city. Men 
sometimes walk city streets in search of work because the farmer, 
who has not received a fair return for his work, is unable to buy the 
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products of the factory. Farm incomes, business profits, and factory 
payrolls are interrelated in such a way that they rise and fall together. 
But on this point let me quote the words of Vice-President Henry 
L. Wallace when he was Secretary of Agriculture: ““The dollars that 
find their way into the farmer’s pockets not only determine the liv- 
ing conditions of the twenty-five per cent of our people living on 
farms. These dollars affect very markedly the lives of another 
twenty per cent of the people who live in villages and towns in the 
rural areas. Finally, they affect, though less directly, every last 
person in New York or Chicago and every other city whose economic 
welfare is dependent in any way at all upon farm purchases.”’ 


“There is no doubt that the decline of farm purchasing power 
between 1920 and 1929 accelerated and accentuated the 1929 de- 
pression. Neither is there doubt but that the entire nation suffered 
when farm income fell by more than fifty per cent to a little over 
four billion dollars in 1932. It has been estimated that four mil- 
lion workers walked the streets during the worst of the depression 
because farmers lacked the purchasing power to buy urban 
products.”’ * 


A study of rural America of today reveals the low cultural and 
economic status of many rural groups. While there are many pros- 
perous farmers and many prosperous groups of farmers, in almost 
every rural section of the nation there has been a gradual loss of 
ownership, a rapid increase in tenancy, and an emergent proletariat 
consisting of farm laborers and sharecroppers. “Time was when 
the farm laborer stood on the lowest rung of the agricultural ladder 
and looked up with the hope of becoming a tenant and eventually an 
owner. In recent years the traffic on the agricultural ladder has been 
reversed, and the movement has been down the ladder from owner- 
ship to tenancy and ultimately to the status of the proletarian laborer. 
At its worst, rural America is symbolized today by the dispossessed 
farmer who is now a tenant, dilapidated farm buildings, the hovels 
of the farm laborer and the sharecropper, mighty hordes of dispos- 
sessed farm families moving across the western sections of the na- 
tion in search of work, and a rural proletariat gathering in towns 
and cities of the nation. It is symbolized also by something which 
is even more terrible, although it is seemingly beautiful; namely, 
the great mechanized commercial farm which sometimes replaces 


* Acolyte, January, 1939, pp. 4, 5. 
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scores of farms and results in the wastage of our greatest natural 
resource, the soil. 

The repercussions from the distress in agriculture reach even 
into the heart of the great city. Families driven from the land by 
economic conditions or through the advance of mechanized large- 
scale farming find their way into the already congested city or to the 
small town, or take the long trail to the states where the climate 
is mild and create there a very specific problem. Even in the small 
towns of the nation there is gathering today a rural proletariat com- 
posed of dispossessed farmers or farmers who have made a failure 
on the land. Our 1940 census figures indicate that, between 1930 
and 1940 the rural farm population of the nation declined 1.7 per 
cent, despite the comparatively high rural birth rate, while the rural 
non-farm population (those living in rural towns and cities) in- 
creased 14.5 per cent. These figures are an index of the growing 
rural proletariat in the small towns and small cities of the nation. 

Vanishing ownership is the major problem in American agri- 
culture today. This should concern the city as well as the country 
because farming should offer the best opportunity for acquiring 
ownership and independence. The degradation of the American 
farmer through loss of ownership is the great American tragedy. 
Let it be remembered that widespread ownership is the best antidote 
for communism. Many of the former owners are now tenants, and 
among the proletarian migrants who wander over the western areas 
of the nation are many who were once successful farmers. 

Tenancy, which is replacing ownership, constitutes one of the 
greatest evils in agriculture today. “The tenant who is here today 
and gone tomorrow can hardly have interest in local institutions 
including the parish church. It is impossible to build a stable so- 
ciety on tenancy. The tenant does not improve the land nor con- 
serve the soil as would the owner. He takes what he can out of 
it and moves on. Soil mining is one of the most fearful byproducts 
of tenancy. 

Commtercial large-scale farming is another evil in agriculture 
which concerns the entire nation. In many areas it is replacing 
tenancy. The city also should be deeply concerned. When scores 
of farmers are evicted and several farmers are coalesced into one large 
farm operated by a superintendent with the aid of power machinery 
and a few hired hands, one may be inclined to ask is this process 
to continue until we have only a few owners operating all the farms 
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in America? The city should be deeply concerned, for the dispos- 
sessed farmers eventually find their way into the city. Overproduc- 
tion — brought about by large-scale farming and nearly always by 
mining the soil — destroys the market for the small competitor. 
The operator of the highly mechanized farm makes a profit by ex- 
ploiting the soil, the heritage of all the people. 

The two chief causes of soil mining and erosion are tenancy 
and large-scale mechanized farming. ‘The city as well as the country 
should be concerned about soil mining for it means the wastage of 
our national heritage. Since we became a nation, over three hun- 
dred million fertile acres, one-third of the land now arable in the 
United States, have been ruined through erosion and soil mining. 
Most of this destruction is due to wrong use of the soil. I recently 
checked a soil map of one of the Great Plains states. Most of this 
state has been under cultivation for much less than fifty years and 
yet there was not an area on the map which was not indicated as 
eroded. This state might be taken as a barometer indicating the 
rapidity at which we are wasting our greatest heritage, the soil. 
It might be well to remember that human erosion follows soil ero- 
sion. Those who believe that the present generation has no obliga- 
tion to posterity will recognize that we have an obligation to hand 
on the soil in as good a condition as it was when we received it. 


Unless we can elevate the social, cultural, and economic status 
of farm groups, the better types will continue to leave the country 
for the city. There are tragic implications in this, in view of the 
fact that the farm is the source of the nation’s population. As early 
as 1934 it was observed that in the cities of the nation of one hun- 
dred thousand or more, the birth rate was twenty per cent below 
the point necessary to maintain even a stationary population, while 
rural areas had a surplus of thirty per cent above the point necessary 
for a stationary population. 

A number of causes account for the depressed economic condi- 
tions of the farming group. Among these causes are: An unfavor- 
able disparity between the things the farmer sells and the things he 
buys, wrong use of the soil, speculation in land, and cash crop farm- 
ing. The low cultural status of certain farm groups and the migra- 
tion of farm youth to the city are not always due to economic causes. 
Many farmers when they had the money neglected to make the im- 
provements that would eliminate drudgery and make the farmstead 
attractive to the children. The children, in consequence, left for 
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the city. Farm youth sometimes go to the city for no other reason 
than the lack of the right appreciation of fundamental values. 


The chief cause of the social, economic, and cultural decline of 
the farmer is a lack of the right sort of education. In the rural 
schools for about two generations, urban-tainted textbooks and 
urban-minded teachers glorified the city, and the curriculum itself 
was a preparation for life in the city rather than life on the land. 
In most of our rural schools no attempt had been made to give the 
rural youth an appreciation of the blessedness of the life on the 
land and there was no education in the things necessary for making 
a success of farming. The opinion prevailed among teachers and 
parents that no education was necessary to make a success of farm- 
ing. The farm boys and girls are surrounded by the most intrigu- 
ing laboratory in the world, namely the farmstead, but there was 
no one to unfold to them the mysteries of this laboratory. For 
successful farm operation a higher degree of education is required. 
The farm problem is a soluble problem. The sort of education the 
farm boy and girl need will include a right appraisal of fundamental 
values, an appreciation of the wonders about them on the farmstead, 
and the technical knowledge necessary for successful farming. Give 
to our farm boys and girls the right appreciation of fundamental 
values, acquaint them with the farmstead laboratory, provide them 
with the technical training necessary for making a success of farm- 
ing, and the gay lights of the city will lose their power over them. 


A decided improvement of conditions, including right apprecia- 
tion of values, in rural areas would reverse the cityward movement. 
The land would again be an opportunity for ownership and inde- 
pendence and would provide wholesome surroundings for the rear- 
ing of a family. It would provide a solution for a number of prob- 
lems. Land settlement offers a solution for our relief problem and 
for our unemployment problem. Industry, in view of ever expand- 
ing technological knowledge, can never again hope to absorb the 
unemployed except under conditions of war. The logical solution 
would be to promote a landward movement. Rural homesteads 
consisting of small acreages would give industrial workers an op- 
portunity to achieve ownership and independence, augment their in- 
comes, and provide their families with wholesome country surround- 
ings. The landward movement would help to check the declining 
birth rate which today tends to paralyze both industry and agricul- 
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ture; for children, as Dr. O. E. Baker says, are assets on the farm 
and liabilities in the city. 

There are special reasons why we should be interested in the 
strengthening of the Church on the countryside and in promoting 
a landward movement. In the language of Bishop Edwin V. 
O’Hara, ‘The farm is the native habitat of the family.’’ Family 
ties are stronger and more enduring in the country than in the city. 
Conditions are more favorable in the country than in the city for 
the propagation of children and for their training in the Christian 
way of life. The declining birth rate of the city has serious implica- 
tions for the Catholic Church. In the United States the Catholic 
Church is urban. About five-sixths of our population live in the 
city. It is true that the declining birth rate has not affected our 
Catholic city population to the extent that it has affected the non- 
Catholic group. Nevertheless, we would be blind if we did not ob- 
serve the decline of the birth rate even among the Catholic group in 
the city. Since the country, where the Catholic Church is weakest, 
is the source of the nation’s population, there would seem to be 
special reasons for strengthening the rural church. ‘There are other 
reasons. ‘The rural people are susceptible to religion. ‘There is no 
other place where efforts to strengthen and to spread the Church 
could be so fruitful as the countryside. 

The cityward movement of the population resuits at times from 
a lack of proper appreciation of fundamental values. Much real 
educaticn will be required to change the thinking and habits of the 
people and give them the right appreciation of these fundamental 
values. It is essential for the material and spiritual welfare of the 
nation that this education be promoted. 

The rural problem is soluble. It is possible to make the coun- 
tryside again an opportunity for ownership, independence and cul- 
ture. In the solution of the farm problem we shall find the solution 
of many city problems. 
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The Place of Sociology in Social Work Training 


WELTHA M. KELLEY 


In a discussion such as this certain accepted ideas must be taken 
for granted. I feel compelled to mention two, both of which form 
a sort of foundation for statements made herein. The first concept 
is, that social work has reached the status of a profession — this 
being now disputed by only a few. ‘The second thought to bear 
in mind is, that training for social work is at present recognized as 
a function of the graduate school only. The profession itself has 
forced this issue and in all likelihood it will be enduring. As in- 
teresting as the reasons for this decision are, we would not be able to 
include them here. It is important, therefore, to keep them in mind 
when discussing the place of sociology in social work training. 

There seem to be in our curricula, for education in various fields, 
few levels that remain long unchanged. ‘The theory has been ad- 
vanced that such restlessness in those whom we train in one profes- 
sion or another are ‘‘an undiminished supply of subjects for ex- 
perimentation.’’’ Since these same subjects seem to emerge annual- 
ly from our professional training schools to follow their chosen 
pursuits without our supervision, they later rise up like phantoms 
to confront us with our mistakes and shortsightedness in their re- 
gard. We continue, nevertheless, to experiment, to try something 
new and different. It does seem that long ago we should have found 
the necessary and indispensable foundation of such education. 

I believe that training for social work is still in such a dilemma. 
The reason can be found: If we have not quite settled in our minds 
what the social worker should be or exactly what his functions are, 
it follows that we cannot establish a definite curriculum in this pro- 
fession. The professions, much older than social work, of educa- 
tion, law, medicine and nursing are still struggling with the problem 
of what to teach and when to teach it. What properly belongs in 
the so-called prerequisite group and what in the professional cur- 
riculum, have caused no little thought and even consternation. 


"Sister Mary Agnes, C.S.C., Ph.D., “Sociology in the Curriculum of the 
School of Nursing.” Hospital Progress, February, 1940, p. 45. 
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Social work education is limited largely by the operating scope 
of social work. But actually is that limitation? Like other pro- 
fessional education, social work has as its basis, at least in part, the 
accumulation of the experience gained in the special area of technical 
knowledge. If society were static, that is, if present conditions were 
still what they were five, ten or one hundred years ago, there would 
not be such a serious problem of basic training for social work. 


Society is not static, but rather have changes pressed upon us 
so rapidly that the need for adaptation offers a daily challenge which 
leaves professionally-minded people unsure and uncertain. For ex- 
ample, so-called family case work today has assumed a quite dif- 
ferent meaning than that accepted ten years ago. The function of 
giving material relief has been almost eliminated from the picture 
of the private family agency, being now entered into only as a sup- 
plementary service. The general assistance programs embodied in 
our governmental set-up have taken over such a major portion of 
the private family agency program that this same agency group has 
found need to re-define its programs and policies and has not in- 
frequently found itself with a greatly reduced case load. This can 
be said in one word — change. Hence, training in social work 
needs to take into account a changing world — one which is chang- 
ing locally, nationally and internationally as well as socially, eco- 
nomically and politically. 

It needs also to consider man who has an unchangeable nature, 
a definite purpose in life (honor, reverence, service of God) and 
specific means to attain that end, which is eternal happiness with 
God. 

The changes we experience are only circumstances; e. g., in- 
dustrial revolutions, guilds to other economic orders, but man is 
always the same, with the same fallen nature, the same God above, 
the same devil below, the same concupiscence within. 


Confusion in social work arises because the materialists and 
pagans, who are functioning in great numbers in our country, insist 
that everything changes, even human nature, even the natural law, 
even God; so nothing is definite, nothing is permanent, all is 
confusion. 

It must consider the fact that the individual may be studied 
medically, psychometrically, psychoanalytically and socially. Yet he 
may elude us. And because society changes far more rapidly than 
biological man, we cannot build up precedents or stand on ceremonies, 
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but we must train social workers to meet change, to accept change, 
to effect change, and, as a final test of their reaching a state of mind 
indispensable in their profession, to be ready to change themselves. 

In order to deal adequately with the subject under consideration, 
it would be necessary to include within our scope the whole theory 
and practice of the two fields — sociology and social work. We 
would need to analyze their methods, their objectives, and their 
history, as actual facts in our thoughts and in our practical life. We 
would have to go even further, for we would have to adopt some 
criteria of judgment as to their normal relations now and their prob- 
able relations in the future. At best we can give only brief con- 
sideration to their scopes, definition and objectives. 

Our success is not what it should be because we have not yet 
arrived at a sympathetic understanding with doctors, psychologists, 
psychiatrists, priests, vocational counsellors, industrialists, econo- 
mists, all of whose assistance and information is not only valuable 
but indispensable if we wish to study and work out plans for the 
whole man, as we say we do, and assist him to adjust to a specific 
pattern in the world of life and labor. 

At this point social work is not alone in trying to define itself 
in terms of delimitation, although it has made progress in defining 
its function. Sociology faces the same lack of adequate definition. 

We are told by an eminent sociologist that ‘‘sociology studies 
social life with a view to that particular thing which gives life its 
social character. By social we understand that relation between men 
which arises when they unite among themselves, or separate, by 
reason of some particular end or purpose. This relation is not re- 
ducible to more personal attitudes, subjective feelings, or individual 
psychic posturists; it is something of a super-personal character. Be- 
cause man is not a spirit but is composed of a body and a soul, social 
relations find definite expression in certain kinds of rules of inter- 
human behavior, in patterns and standards of conduct towards other 
human beings, and in degrees of objective distance between man 
and man.” ” 

Sociology, tentatively then, is a science which investigates the 
group behavior of human beings in the same way and by the same 
methods that other sciences use in studying their data. Its purpose 
is to describe ‘“‘how we behave like human beings, what are the 


* Mueller, Franz. “The Formal Object of Sociology,” The American Catholic 
Sociological Review, Vol. I, No. 2, June, 1940, p. 59. 
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characteristic forms of human associations, and how these originate, 
separate and change. Its emphasis should be upon functional uni- 
formities of modern life, rather than upon the pathological and the 
particular.” ‘ 

What most sociologists would doubtlessly agree upon is that 
they should do research in the field of social phenomena. They 
would further agree that the field is fairly complex, that pre- 
dictability is difficult, and that quantitative methods cannot al- 
ways be used with exactitude. On the other hand, it seems that 
there is increasing realization that, in spite of the complexity, there 
are certain patterns, sequences and order in the behavior of a social 
group. Within limits, then, we may assume that predictions can 
be made even about group response to certain stimulation. 

Social work, for comparative purposes, is a name given to a 
profession which is quite new, although tts spirit and its practices 
are as old as mankind. It finds its beginnings and its expression 
in the various religions that have taken root and flourished, each 
with its own philosophy and following. Thus, among the orientals 
we find the emphasis upon “‘right speech, right conduct, and right 
means of securing a livelihood.’ * Among the ancient Hebrews there 
was social thought born of group suffering. Protests were made 
against class privilege: days and hours of labor were restricted; the 
family was the chief social institution and education was centered 
in the home. The social thinking and social action of pagan Greece 
is best expressed in the writings of Plato and Aristotle, the former 
urging the prevention of extreme wealth through legislation and 
education, the latter stressing education as the most powerful pre- 
ventive and constructive measure. Pagan Rome expressed her in- 
terest in humanity through legal and administrative achievements 
but it was not until the Christian era that the Hebrew note — love 
of God and of neighbor —- was emphasized to the exaltation of 
the Sermon on the Mount. The Christian spirit found expression 
in ‘I was hungry, and you gave me to drink; I was a stranger, and 
you took me in; naked and you clothed me; sick and you visited me: 
I was in prison, and you came to me.”’ 

The spirit of charity was expressed by the Christian religion, 
and came into flower in medieval times. It found its expression in 

* Social Forces, Vol. 8, June, 1930. 


* Siedenberg, Rev. Frederic, S.J. “What Is Social Work?” Hospital Progress. 
* Matt. 25:35. 
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service to one’s neighbors because of a love of God. The guilds, 
the religious orders and the monasteries, the sodalists, and other 
parish organizations, all had, as an integral part of their various 
works, a very definite program of social service. Moreover, these 
pieces of social service, known then by the general name of “‘charities,”’ 
were definitely organized to meet the particular needs of those times. 
Life was relatively simple, for people lived either in rural homes or 
in the towns. 

With the Reformation and its doctrine of “‘private interpreta- 
tion’’ as a rule of faith, the social conscience of the Middle Ages gave 
way to a selfish individualism which found political expression in 
the French Revolution and its economic fruitage in the Industrial 
Revolution of the eighteenth century. 


With the Industrial Revolution came the factory system and 
with it came the city, bringing in its train the complex social prob- 
lems which have increased year by year through the mechanization 
of industry. With the city, and particularly the big city, the per- 
sonal touch and neighborliness has slipped away. In fact, it has 
wholly disappeared in some respects. We are in a city of strangers, 
we live under the same roof with strangers, we work beside strangers, 
we ride in street cars beside strangers, we enjoy our recreation —- 
at least certain forms of commercialized recreation — beside strangers: 
yes, we even kneel beside strangers in church. All this has given rise 
to a new situation: we can no longer be sure that we know the 
needs of our neighbors; they may be hungry, cold or in trouble and 
we know it not. Hence, in order that those may be cared for, there 
is a positive need for organized charities to fit modern needs. This, 
obviously, in turn gives rise to a need of a specific technique, and 
in consequence a new profession emerged. 


We may crystallize this thought by saying that social work con- 
sists of all conscious efforts in the field of social relationships to im- 
prove the conditions of human welfare through the use of scientific 
knowledge and methods. The social worker must be able to see 
all the needs of those under his care; he must have vision that takes 
in not only one angle but every angle of the problem. For it is as 
Devas says: ‘““To gaze intently for most of us is to concentrate our 
vision and to put aside a comprehensive view. If we are to mark 
the very spot where the sun sits on the horizon, we cannot see the 
glow on the mountains behind us nor the measureless depths of 
the many-colored heaven to the right and left of us.” 
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People come to the social worker when they are in difficulty. 
They come for help. They frequently believe that if some one 
thing is done for them all tension will disappear. But this is not 
always so, and the remedy we apply, therefore, may not get to the 
root of the situation. It is quite too bad we cannot just go ahead 
blindly and uninquiringly help everyone. But we cannot, and we 
should not, especially in our day of crowded living. There are 
deserving cases; there are downright undeserving cases. To help 
the former is a privilege and frequently a duty; to help the latter 
is often to perpetuate laziness or even worse, all of which is not 
charity but downright stupidity. St. Paul himself wrote: ‘‘For 
also when we were with you this we declared to you, that if any 
man will not work, neither let him eat.”’ ° 

The social worker has the vocation to put a man back on his 
own feet. This means that the lifting up of the prostrate, or nearly 
prostrate, form should not be a horizontal lift, but the swing should 
be through ninety degrees so that when the lifting is over, the man 
stands erect and faces the world, ready to step out once more on his 
journey through life. 

By giving the main elements of the science and the profession 
certain indications have become clear and point to the place of 
sociology in the training of social workers. It is true that we must, 
in a professional training school, take certain prerequisites for granted. 
If the student comes without the necessary background, then the 
professional school needs to ‘‘fill in” the gap. Such a prerequisite 
is sociology — simply speaking, the pre-social work student needs 
to realize that social living is not a haphazard process; social prin- 
ciples put into practice go into the make-up of the worthy member 
of society. 

In summary it may be helpful to indicate more specifically those 
elements that are part of the equipment of the social worker. Un- 
less social workers are convinced of the inherent worth of the human 
being, social work shall not long continue. Sociology introduces 
the student to the natural law, a rule of action imposed upon man 
by the Creator in the constitution of the very nature which man has. 
This law becomes evident in the fact that some causes of action are 
destructive, that is, opposed to nature and therefore not to be pursued. 
It requires no abstruse demonstration to show that we are in the 
process of perfecting ourselves according to the law by the acquisi- 


*2 Thess. 3:10. 
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tion of good which we do not yet possess. This is really the process 
and progress of life, the pursuit of happiness, a natural quest to 
satisfy natural desire. Therefore, the pursuit cannot be faultless. 
This achievement and this possession are not a possibility to the 
human being personally; no one can do these things for him. He 
alone can achieve and possess; and the power to do so indicates the 
obligation. The theory of right social work is based upon this prin- 
ciple. The ideal care is to help the individual to help himself. 


Now, obviously, we cannot achieve our purpose under the nat- 
ural law if we are subject to arbitrary interference on the part of 
others. Here sociology introduces the social worker to the con- 
cept of natural rights, the moral means or privileges of achieving 
happiness, just as civil rights are means of achieving civil purposes. 
Hence each one of us is surrounded by moral barriers, the natural 
rights, which place upon others the duty of non-interference with 
us in such pursuit of our happiness as is consistent with the parallel 
rights of others. The pertinent natural rights are the right to life, 
to marriage, to decent livelihood, to education, to protection, to 
personal development, to reputation, to worship God according to 
one’s conscience, to physical and moral integrity. 


Unless those who follow a profession are convinced of their 
own essential dignity and of the intrinsic worth of those whom their 
profession serves, there can be no nobility inherent in their devo- 
tion to it. Sociology is one means among others in the professional 
training of the social worker of making the realization of these facts 
vivid and enduring. 


It may be helpful as well as interesting to enumerate some of 
the other spheres of activity where the social worker may gain un- 
derstanding from sociology. Certainly there is something close to 
general agreement that the professional worker should be fortified 
with knowledge of social and economic problems. The ability is 
further needed to appraise various social, economic and political fac- 
tors that are operating or may operate in changing the situation. Of 
no less importance is a general kind of information about people and 
their problems, which again involves the rights of individuals. What 
is meant by a community, a state or a nation is almost too elemen- 
tary to mention, and yet it is most important for the social worker 
to have a correct understanding not only of these terms but also of 
their working principles. 
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No doubt, it should have been mentioned earlier that the recog- 
nition and acceptance of the family as the fundamental unit of so- 
ciety needs to have a spacious room in the social worker's list of 
preparation. 

We have noted with regret that social workers in general are 
too little informed on labor relations and employment. Neither 
are they familiar with the tactics and objectives of pressure groups, 
which means the understanding of the social and economic value of 
pressure groups in a democracy. 

Ideally, sociology is interested in situations and social work, in 
techniques, but practicaily the social worker furnishes the sociologist 
with the raw material on the basis of which generalizations are 
made; the sociologist furnishes the social worker with principles of 
social control out of which specific techniques are evolved. 

Our principal efforts therefore in schools of social work should 
be to solidify the knowledge of students concerning the changeless 
elements in the field of our work. Guidance also must be given 
concerning means and methods of approaching problems which we 
know will change in each decade. 

Therefore, sociology is the best preparation for social work — 
the right entrance into the field — for it is a study of man as a social 
being encompassed by social problems. It is the study of man 
through the ages, a study of the variations in solutions offered, the 
legislative attempts that were made, the methods of social control. 
Sociology presents the same man in his present social background, 
discusses the present-day social values, present-day answers to the 
problems. ‘The social worker goes out and uses these answers with 
all the skill that he has acquired. The skill and the methods of 
approach to individuals and to individual problems must be taught 
in the schools of social work. Prudence in the use of, and acquaint- 
ance with, resources available are other elements of training which 
the schools of social work must give. 

Perhaps the material considered important is not here included. 
but these have been some observations out of the practical field. 
This is clear, that neither the sociologist nor the social worker can 
afford to be an isolationist — one needs the other. 

And may I say a word about the social worker as a person — 
to him is given the rare privilege of gaining what Jacob Ries calls: 
“How the other half lives.” The social worker sees destitution and 
disgrace, depravity and degeneracy, but also he sees courage exhibited 
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by those of the ‘‘underprivileged’’ group in the face of seemingly in- 
surmountable obstacles. He sees faith, hope and charity expressed 
in the daily lives of those in whom ecomomic, educational, cultural 
and social background is woefully lacking. He has the privilege 
of seeing personalities cramped and hidden by barriers that some- 
times are not of their making, trying to reassert themselves. His 
may be the privilege of helping that personality to a better under- 
standing of its own possibilities and to the attainment of its ‘‘sum- 
mum bonum.” 

The social worker is not content to ‘‘sit in his house by the side 
of the road, while the rest of men go by,” rather he is in the midst 
of the maelstrom of life, trying to understand the viewpoint and 
the troubles of others so that he can better help himself and his 
fellowmen to a fuller life, a realization of the Master's formula ‘‘to 
have life and to have it abundantly."’ Well may the social worker 
say through the pen of the poet John Masefield: 


Not the ruler for, but the ranker, the tramp of the road, 

The slave with the sack on his shoulder, pricked with the goad, 
The man with too weighty a burden, too weary a load. 
Others may sing of the wine and the wealth and the mirth, 
The portly presence of potentates goodly in girth; 

Mine be the dirt and the dross, the dust and scum of the earth. 
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The Introductory Course in Sociology’ 


Panel members: Sister Mary Edward, C.S.J., College of St. Catherine, St. 
Paul, Minn.; Sister Edward Joseph, C.S.C., St. Mary’s College, South Bend, 
Ind.; Rev. John E. Coogan, S.J., U. of Detroit, Detroit, Mich.; Rev. John Reidy, 
Ladywood, Indianapolis, Ind.; Rev. H. C. Callaghan, S.J., Holy Cross College, 
Worcester, Mass.; Clement S. Mihanovich, St. Louis U., St. Louis, Mo.; Sister 
Anne, O.S.B., College of St. Benedict, St. Joseph, Minn., Chairman. 


How the Course Should Be Administered. The panel members 
agreed that the course was too difficult to be adequately taught in 
the freshman year. They preferred that it be placed in the sophomore 
year though one member is now teaching it in the junior year. It 
was thought the course should be a three or four semester hour one 
or a five credit quarter one. The desirability of ethics being taught 
before the student takes sociology was expressed, but there was no 
dissenting voice to the view that ethical concepts can well be shown 
with sociological inferences and need not constitute a mere over- 
lapping. It was stated repeatedly without being challenged that the 
introductory course in the Catholic college should be strongly marked 
by the fact that ethical postulates must constitute a foundation for 
the science of sociology. 

Extent of Sociology Experience To Be Available or Credited. 
One panel member believed there was great value in the students regis- 
tered for the introductory course having a rather extensive experience 
in visiting social agencies, institutions, slum areas and the like. He 
believed this would aid the student in connecting theory with prac- 
tice, in seeing the connection of the normative element with the 
empirical in the science. The other members did not agree with this 
view. They held that Introductory sociology students were for the 
most part unfitted as yet to make evaluations of such experience 
and that further it was an unjustifiable infringement on the institu- 
tions and the privacy of the persons therein. “The panel members 
held that such intrusion was permissible only for advanced students. 
It was thought that the content of the course was more than enough 
to take up all the class and study time available. 

What Should the Content Be: Stress on Theory or Problems? 
It was agreed without a dissenting voice that the stress in the first 


* Resume of a panel discussion held at the 1940 meeting of the American 
Catholic Sociological Society, Chicago, Illinois. 
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semester of sociology should be on theory, and that the second 
semester might be a problems course. The panel members recog- 
nized that there would be some reference to problems as illustration 
occasionally, but that this should not occupy any large portion of 
the time. 


Collateral Reading: Kind and Amount. A syllabus for a survey 
of the social sciences was presented from St. Mary’s, South Bend, 
with extensive bibliography. One panel member believed that rather 
popular material freely chosen by students should be credited in 
order to encourage interest in sociological matters after the course 
was over; another believed that a required list should be prepared 
and should include the learned secular magazines of the field. This 
point caused some discussion which resulted in the expression of the 
view that the latter type of reading was not appropriate for an in- 
troductory course except for advanced students who might be reg- 
istered. “The controversial character of such reading was thought to 
be beyond the ability of the average introductory sociology student. 


Emphasis To Be Placed on Catholic Social Principles. Refer- 
ence was made to the thesis of Pitirim O. Sorokin’s paper given the 
previous day in which the basic error in our ‘‘sensate culture’’ was 
said to be a lack of recognition of the Absolute. Since we have 
this as our principle of thought, we would err seriously were we to 
teach sociology without emphasizing it. [he overemphasis on fact- 
finding among the secular sociologists was noted and at the same 
time their abandonment of their stand that sociology must be a 
“positive’’ science when they use false philosophical principles for 
interpretative purposes. 


Within the framework of our Catholic social principles, it was 
suggested that some time be given to the consideration of the social 
processes through which man enters into his functional membership 
iN society, i. €., Opposition, cooperation, imitation, differentiation, 
and socialization. 


Social institutions were recognized as the center around which 
might well be integrated the teaching of the entire introductory course 
in sociology. It was pointed out that the social institution is the 
avenue through which the person finds the fulfillment of his neces- 
sary social life, that it has always been emphasized in Catholic social 
thought, and that it is likewise a focal point in the theory of the 
advanced courses the student may take. 
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After a detailed discussion of the relative amount of time to be 
given to the postulates from religion and philosophy, it was agreed 
that these should be stated as prerequisite to sociology but not taught 
in detail except to show the sociological inferences arising from these 
truths. A similar treatment would be afforded the teachings from 
allied sciences such as biology, psychology, anthropology, etc. There 
was complete agreement that the sociology teacher. should use the 
findings of Catholic theology and philosophy as an integrating ele- 
ment in the teaching of sociological material such as social processes 
and social institutions and that he should avoid any lengthy digres- 
sions into the allied fields. 


Mayor Objectives To Be Attained. Attention was drawn to a 
survey of objectives as stated by certain Catholic colleges in which 
vague statements about ‘‘social orientation’’ were used instead of 
vigorous, positively Catholic ideals. Use of non-Catholic texts by 
certain Catholic colleges and universities was pointed out as an 
evidence of failure to see clearly valid objectives. It was suggested 
that the major objectives might be given under three headings: Ist, 
knowledge of the basic concepts of a ‘true sociology’’ whether the 
teachings of our deductive Christian social thinkers or the findings 
of the inductive sociologists — all that corresponds with truth —; 
2nd, the ability to articulate these basic truths, especially the former 
in speech and action; 3rd, skill in the use of those techuiques typical 
of the social sciences, such as the organization of extensive materials 
in a logical manner and the integration of thought from various 





sources into a sound interpretation. These would necessitate definite | 


methods of teaching including the teaching of outlining, and the 


open forum method of discussion with only a minimum of the | 


formal method of lecture. 


Discussion from the Floor: Texts. Reference was made to the 
remark on the failure of some Catholic colleges to use Catholic text- 
books. A specific example was discussed at some length where the 
errors of a textbook in the family course were pointed out. It 
was urged that our colleges be alert to the need of professors with 
a strong background in the postulates of theology and philosophy 
as well as adequate training in the science of sociology. Only from 
such teachers will our students be prepared to cope with the erroneous 
social thinking in the world today. 

Use of Inductive Studies. Many of these were cited and shown 
to have presented in a scientific way materials that agree with our 
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teachings. Use of these materials would facilitate the effort to avoid 
overlapping to a great extent with social ethics or other fields con- 
taining postulates for sociology. 

Postulates. The definition was given as ‘‘a statement, generaliza- 
tion, taken, assumed, as proven from another science.’’ Such ma- 
terial, particularly from the fields of philosophy and religion but 
also from allied social sciences, would be stated, not proved in so- 
ciology. Another speaker would have such material assigned as col- 
lateral reading to those students who had not sufficient background 
in these other fields. Still another speaker would give class time to 
postulates in order to show their definite relation with sociology. 
The consensus was that it was not justifiable to permit a large per- 
centage of the course to be devoted to the teaching of postulates, as 
such, but that they should receive attention in so far as they have 
sociological effects on integration or disintegration, on association or 
dissociation. This discussion brought out the statement: ‘“There 
is no such thing as Catholic sociology. There are Catholic sociolo- 
gists and there should be Catholic textbooks on sociology. This is 
an empirical science and we should know about what I call social 
theology and social philosophy as basic knowledge but as teachers 
of sociology we should stick to our formal object as Thomas Aquinas 
stuck to his when he taught philosophy and did not confuse it with 
theology. For this reason he was a radical, but I think he was an 
especially good Catholic by distinguishing properly.”’ 
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NEWS OF SOCIOLOGICAL INTEREST 











The executive council of the ACSS met in Milwaukee April 30. 
Mr. Joseph A. Walsh of Loyola University, Chicago, treasurer of 
the ACSS was forced to resign because of his new position with the 
Social Security Board in Washington, D. C. The council through 
Father Friedel, president of the ACSS, expressed its regrets at Mr. 
Walsh’s resignation and also its thanks for his service to the Society. 
The Rev. Ralph A. Gallagher, S.J., will serve as temporary treasurer 


until the December convention. 
* 


Walter L. Willigan, chairman of the department of social sciences 
at St. John’s University, Brooklyn, N. Y., was appointed chairman 
of the arrangements committee for the 1941 convention of the ACSS 
to be held in New York, December 28-30. Assisting Walter Wil- 
ligan on the committee will be, Brother Cassian, Manhattan College, 
New York; James D. Carroll, $.J., Holy Cross College, Worcester, 
Mass.; Nicholas Lagenfeld, Fordham University, New York; Francis 
P. Kilcoyne, St. Joseph College, Brooklyn. New York; Edward C. | 
Mulligan, S.J., St. Joseph’s College, Philadelphia, Pa.; Helena | 
O'Neill, Rosemont College, Rosemont, Pa.; Vincent McQuade, 
O.S.A., Villanova College, Villanova, Pa.; John C. Rawe, S.J., 
Institute of Social Order, New York; Eva J. Ross, Trinity College, 
Washington, D. C.: Helen Toole, College of New Rochelle, New | 


Rochelle, N. Y. 
* 


The National Catholic Conference on Family Life met at Mount 
Mary College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, on April 30. Participating 
as discussion leaders and speakers were the following members of the 
ACSS: Rev. Francis J. Friedel, S.M., University of Dayton: the 
Rev. Edgar Schmiedeler, O.S.B., of the N.C.W.C.; Franz Mueller, 
College of St. Thomas: Alphonse H. Clemens, Fontbonne College: 
Miriam Rooney, Mundelein College; Sister Mary Canisia, Mount 
Mary College, Marguerite Reuss, Marquette University. 


* 


St. Ambrose College, Davenport, Iowa, is sponsoring a social 
action conference during the opening week of its summer school | 
session, June 19 and 20. The conference is one of a series being 
held to commemorate the anniversary of the encyclicals. Present will 
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be Monsignors John A. Ryan, Reynold Hillenbrand, Luigi Ligutti; 
Frank J. Delany of the Federal Wage and Hour Administration: 
and Dorothy Day, edictor of the Catholic Worker. 


* 


The 68th Annual Meeting of the National Conference of Social 
Work will be held in Atlantic City, New Jersey, from June 1 to 7. 
The meeting is divided into the following sections: social case work, 
social group work, community organization, social action, and pub- 
lic welfare administration. Special committees include: delinquency, 
interstate migration, law and social work, national health and med- 
ical care, older children, physically handicapped, refugees, and social 
aspects of housing. 

* 


Johann Mokre, instructor in sociology at St. Louis University, 
gave a paper at April 18 meeting of the Missouri Academy of Science 
on ‘“The Process of Proletarianization.’”’ Clement Mihanovich, in- 
structor of sociology at St. Louis University, gave a paper on the 
life of L. F. Ward at the annual meeting of the Washington Uni- 
versity chapter of Alpha Kappa Delta. 


* 


The sociology department of St. Michael’s College, Vermont, 
has formed a joint bureau with the Vermont Catholic Charities. 
Without sacrificing the autonomy of either body the groups have 
joined their facilities under a common executive committee. The 
new bureau will attempt to integrate the activities of both bodies in 
order to correlate teaching and practice. 


* 


Briar Cliff College, Sioux City, Iowa, was represented at the 
41st Conference of the Iowa Association for Social Welfare and 


the meeting of the Iowa Probation Association held in Sioux City, 
May 1, 2, 3. 
* 


F. W. Grose of Notre Dame College, South Euclid, Ohio, will 
again be visiting professor of sociology at the University of Dayton’s 
summer session. 

* 


For the second summer a rural life school of ten days (July 
14-24) will be held at St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn.. 
for rural priests and other rural leaders. The school, conducted 
under the auspices of the National Catholic Rural Life Conference, 
will draw its teaching staff from among the officers of the Confer- 
ence, the Extension Service, the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
and St. John’s University. 
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Another summer school in rural life will be held at St. Benedict's 
College, Atchison, Kansas, July 21—31, also under the sponsorship 


of the NCRLC. 
* 


The Catholic University announces the opening of an Institute 
of Catholic Social Studies under the directorship of the Rev. John 
F. Cronin, S.S., of St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, Maryland. The 
program of the Institute will be inaugurated during the summer 
session of 1941 and will continue throughout the summer sessions 
of 1942 and 1943. 


The purpose of the institute is ‘“‘to provide American Catholics 
with an opportunity for a thorough study of the social principles 
and the programs of the Church.” The faculty of the Institute for 
the summer session of 1941 include, Father Cronin, Louis F. Buck- 
ley of the University of Notre Dame, Indiana: Elizabeth Morrissy 
of the College of Notre Dame of Maryland, Baltimore, Md.; and 
Wilfred J. Garvin, of Mt. St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Md. 


* 


The National Probation Association meets in Boston, May 29- 
31. The meeting will commemorate the one hundredth anniversary 
of the beginning of probation by John Augustus. 


* 


The Boston College of Social Work celebrated its fifth year 
of existence on May 19. The Hon. G. Howland Shaw, assistant 
secretary of state, was the principal speaker. 


* 


Helping Youth To Grow by the Rev. Joseph G. Kempf, pro- 
fessor of sociology at St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, is being pub- 


lished by Bruce Company. 
* 


A national symposium on ““The Good Life in an Industrial Era’ 
commemorating the anniversaries of the two great social encyclicals 
was held in Kansas City, Missouri, on May 22, 1941. The sym- 
posium was a joint effort of the Department of Social Action, 
N.C.W.C., under the chairmanship of His Excellency, Most Rev. 
Edwin V. O’Hara, D.D., Honorary president of the ACSS, and of 
the Institute for Social Reconstruction of Rockhurst College. Some 
of the participants in the symposium were: ACSS members, Paul 
Kiniery, Monsignor Luigi Ligutti, Msgr. John A. Ryan, and the 
Rev. John C. Friedel, S.J. Among the others on the program were: 
Philip Murray of the CIO, George Meany of the AFL, and Bishop 
O’Hara. 
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The annual convention of the American Prison Association will 
be held in San Francisco, California, August 18—22. 


* 


Striking evidence of the increased interest on the part of the 
schools in the social encyclicals of Leo XIII and Pius XI manifested 
itself during the last month in the unusual number of celebrations 
and symposia on the anniversaries of Rerum Novarum and Quad- 
ragesimo Anno. Among the many schools, which came to our at- 
tention, holding some sort of commemoration were, Loyola Uni- 
versity, Chicago; College of St. Catherine, St. Paul, Minn.; Xaxier 
University, Cincinnati, Ohio; Siena College, Memphis Tenn.; Rock- 
hurst College, Kansas City, Mo.; Marquette University, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin; Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass.; Trinity College, 
Washington, D. C.; St. Stephen’s, Croghan, N. Y.; University of 
Dayton, Ohio; College of Mount St. Joseph-on-the-Ohio, Mt. St. 
Joseph, Ohio; Our Lady of Cincinnati College, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Immaculate Heart College, Los Angeles, California. 


* 


Loyola University, Chicago, will inaugurate this fall an Institute 
of Social Administration. The Institute will offer graduate training 
to those who are interested in the fields of public administration, 
labor economics, and sociology. Completion of requirements will 
lead to a Master’s degree. 

* 


The Rev. Brother Herbert F. Leies, S.M., professor of sociology 
at St. Mary’s University, San Antonio, Texas, is serving as executive 
director of the National Catholic Community Service center in San 
Antonio. The center was opened on April 14 under the direction 
of Most Rev. Robert E. Lucey, D.D., Archbishop of San Antonio. 


* 
The newly formed social science section of the Minnesota Acad- 


emy of Science held its first meeting at the College of St. Catherine, 
April 25 and 26. 
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Roster of the American Catholic 
Sociological Society” 


INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERSHIPS 


Albertus Magnus College, Pros- 
pect Hill, New Haven, Conn. — 
38, 41 

Alvernia High School, 3941 N. 
Ridgeway Avenue, Chicago, IIli- 
nois — 39 

Alverno Teachers’ College, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin — 39, 40, 41 

Barat College, Lake Forest, Illi- 
nois — 40, 41 

Boston College, 
Mass. — 39, 41 

Clarke College, Dubuque, Iowa — 
38, 40, 41 

College of Notre Dame of Mary- 
land, North Charles St., Bafti- 
more, Md. — 39, 40, 41 

College of St. Teresa, 57 and 
Main Streets, Kansas City, Mo. 
— 40, 41 

College of St. Teresa, 
Minn. — 38, 39, 40, 41 

DePaul University, 2235 Sheffield 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois — 40, 
41 

Duns Scotus College, Redford Sta- 
tion, Detroit, Mich. — 39, 40, 41 

Emmanuel College, Boston, Mass. 
— 39 

Georgetown University, Washing- 
ton, D.C. — 38, 39, 40, 41 

Good Counsel High School, 3800 
Peterson Avenue, Chicago, IIli- 
nois — 41 

Immaculata College, Immaculata, 
Pennsylvania — 39, 40 


Chestnut Hill, 


Winona, 


John Carroll University, Cleveland, 
Ohio — 39, 41 
Loretto Academy, 
nois — 40 

Loyola, University, Chicago, Illi- 
nois — 38, 39, 40, 41 

Manhattanville, College of the Sa- 
cred Heart, Convent Ave. and 
West 1383 Street, New York City 
— 40, 41 

Marquette University, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin — 38, 39, 41 

Marygrove College, Detroit, Michi- 
gan — 38 

Mary Manse College, Toledo, Ohio 


Chicago, Illi- 


— 40, 41 
Marymount College, Salina, Ohio 
— 40, 41 
Marywood College, Scranton, 
Penna. — 41 


Mount Mary College, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin — 38 


Mundelein College, Chicago, Illi- | 


nois — 38, 40, 41 
Nazareth College of 
Rochester, New York — 39, 41 


Providence High School, 119 S. | 


Central Park, Chicago, Illinois 
— 41 

Regis College, Weston, Mass. — 
38, 39, 40, 41 

Rockhurst College 5225 Troost 
Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. — 40, 
41 

Rosemont College, 
Penna. — 40, 41 


Rosemont, 


Pe: Inasmuch as this is the first, list of members to be published by the ACSS, 
it includes members of the Society for the four years of its existence, 1938, 


1939, 1940, and 1941. 


tention called to any errors in the listing. 


The executive secretary would appreciate having his at- 


Records were checked and re-checked 


as carefully as possible to avoid any mistakes, but errors were bound to creep in. 


Membership in the Society is of two kinds: institutional or constituent. 
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Siena Heights College, 
Michigan — 39, 40 

St. Coletta School, Jefferson, Wis. 
— 39, 40, 41 

St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, 
St. Mary of the Woods, Indiana 
— 88, 39, 40, 41 

St. Norbert College, West DePere, 
Wis. — 40, 41 

St. Philip High School, 3100 West 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 


Adrian, 


—- 41 
University of Dayton, Dayton, 
Ohio — 39 


University of Notre Dame, Notre 
Dame, Indiana — 39, 40, 41 

University of San Francisco, 2130 
Fulton Street, San Francisco, 
California — 41 

Ursuline College, Cleveland, Ohio 


— 40, 41 

Ursuline College, New Orleans, La. 
— 39 

Xavier University, Cincinnati, 
Ohio — 38, 41 

Xavier University, Washington 


and Pine Streets, New Orleans, 
La. — 38, 41 


CONSTITUENT MEMBERSHIPS 


Rev. Cuthbert E. Allen, O.S.B., 
Belmont Abbey College, Belmont, 
North Carolina — 40 

Miss Mary Amberg, Madonna Cen- 
ter, Chicago, Illinois — 39, 40, 
41 

Sister Mary Ancilla, Immaculate 
Heart College, Los Angeles, Cal. 
— 41 

Sister Angela Merici, S.S.N.D., 
13824 N. Milwaukee Street, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin — 41 

Sister Anne Burns, O.S.B., Col- 
lege of St. Benedict, St. Joseph, 
Minn. — 38, 39, 40, 41 

Sister Ann Joachim, O.P., Siena 
Heights College, Adrian, Mich. 
— 38, 40, 41 

Sister Ann Raphael, C. S. J., St. 
Teresa’s Junior College, Kansas 
City, Missouri — 39, 40, 41 


John R. Barr, 49 Balfour Road, 
Kensington, Sydney, Australia 
— 39, 40 

Rev. Pius J. Barth, O.F.M., Quin- 
cy College, Quincy, Illinois — 40 

Rev. Elmer Barton, S.J., Loyola 
University, Chicago, Illinois — 
38, 39, 40 

Brother Basil, DeLaSalle Institute, 
Chicago, Illinois — 39, 40 

Rev. Joseph V. Beechem, St. John’s 
‘Church, 126 W. Georgia Street, 
Indianapolis, Ind. — 41 

Sister Mary Benedict, O.S.F., Col- 


lege of St. Francis, Joliet, Illi- 
nois — 38, 39, 40, 41 

Sister Mary Benedictus, St. Mary’s 
Notre Dame, Holy Cross, Indi- 
ana — 38, 39, 40 

Rev. Gerald Benkert, O.S.B., Cald- 
well Hall, Catholic University, 
Washington, D.C. — 39, 40, 41 

Sister M. Berenice, 0.S.U., Ursu- 
line Academy, 2448 E. 55 Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio — 38, 39, 40, 41 

Msgr. Thomas Bona, 1039 West 
32 Street, Chicago, Illinois — 39, 
40 

Amy Boughan, 2841 Seminary 
Ave., Chicago, Illinois — 41 

Theo. Brauer, 2126 Lincoln Ave- 
nue, St. Paul, Minn. — 38, 39, 40, 
41 

William Brennan, 2154 61 Street, 
Brooklyn, New York — 41 

Miss Linna Bressette, 1812 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. — 39 

Lawrence Brown, Creighton Uni- 
versity, Omaha, Nebraska — 38, 
39, 40 

Frank Bruce, Jr., Bruce Publish- 
ing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. — 39, 
40, 41 

William C. Bruce, 1137 South 3 
Street, Milwaukee, Wis. — 39, 
40, 41 

James J. Burns, Nazareth College, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan — 38, 39, 
40 
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Rev. Hubert C. Callaghan, S.J., 
Holy Cross College, Worcester, 
Mass. — 39, 40, 41 

Mary E. Callahan, 917 City Hall, 
Chicago, Illinois — 39, 40, 41 

Sister Canisia, Mount Mary Col- 
lege, Milwaukee, Wis. — 38, 39, 
40, 41 

Eleanor E. Carroll, Manhattanville 
College, New York City — 40, 
41 

Rev. J. D. Carroll, S.J., Loyola 
University, New Orleans, La. — 
39, 40, 41 

Brother A. Cassian, Manhattan 
College, New York City — 39 

Rev. Frank Cavanaugh, C.S.C., 
Notre Dame University, Notre 
Dame, Indiana — 41 

Sister Mary Celeste, R.S.M., St. 
Xavier College, Chicago, Illinois 
— 88, 39, 40 

Sister Celestine, O.S.B., College of 
St. Scholastica, Duluth, Minneso- 
ta — 38, 39, 40, 41 

Rev. Gervase Chutis, O.S.B., St. 
Vincent’s College, Latrobe, 
Penna. 39, 40, 41 

Rev. F. H. Clabots, St. Norbert’s 
College, West DePere, Wis. — 
38, 39, 40, 41 

A. H. Clemens, 1124 Moorlands Dr., 
St. Louis, Mo. — 38, 39, 40, 41 





Mrs. Elizabeth A. Conkey, 7834 
Oglesby Avenue, Chicago, Illi- 
nois — 40, 41 

W. H. Conley, 6206 N. Hoyne 


Street, Chicago, Illinois — 40 

Rev. J. E. Coogan, S.J., University 
of Detroit, Detroit, Mich. — 38, 
39, 40, 41 

Rev. Edmund Corby, Villa Madon- 
na College, Covington, Ky. — 41 

Sister M. Corita, St. Joseph’s Col- 
lege, West Hartford, Conn. — 41 

Rev. Eugene A. Cullinane, C.S.B., 
St. Thomas More College, Sas- 
katoon, Saskatchewan, Canada 
— 39, 40 

Rev. Leon V. Czyl, 2944 S. Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois — 
41 
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Mary Pat Daly, 6453 Newgard 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois — 388, 
39, 40 


Frank J. Delany, 6342 N. Win- 
throp Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
— 41 

Rev. Clement Della Penta, O.P., 
Siena Heights College, Adrian, 
Michigan — 40 

Rev. Thomas F. Divine, S.J., Mar- 
quette University, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin — 39, 40, 41 

Arthur T. Donohue, Loyola Uni- 
versity, New Orleans, La. — 39, 
40 

Rev. Joseph P. Donovan, C.M. 
Kenrick Seminary, St. Louis, Mo, 
— 41 

Rev. Vincent Dore, O.P., Provi- 
dence College, Providence, R.I. — 
41 

Rev. Lawrence W. 
Mary’s Rectory, 
Conn. — 39, 40 

Rev. Wm. G. Downing, S.J., Mar- 
quette University, Milwaukee, 
Wis. — 41 

Rev. R. P. Duggan, Loras College, 
Dubuque, Iowa — 38, 39, 40, 41 


Doucette, St. 
Jewett City, 


Sister Mary Edward, College of 
St. Catherine, St. Paul, Minn. — 
39, 40, 41 

Sister Mary Edward Joseph, St. 
Mary’s College, Holy Cross, In- 
diana — 41 


Mrs. Cecille Egan, 1540 Albion 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois — 39, 
40, 41 


Rev. Thomas Egan, S.J., Loyola 
University, Chicago, Illinois — 
38, 39, 40 

Sister Eileen, St. Thomas Hospital, 
Akron, Ohio — 40 

Sister Mary Electa, O.S.B., St. 
Gertrude’s School, Washington, 
D. C. — 38, 39, 40, 41 

Sister Elizabeth Frances, Regis 
College, Weston, Mass. — 38, 39, 
40, 41 

Rev. Michael English, S.J., St. 
Ignatius Rectory, Chicago, IIli- 
nois — 39, 40, 41 
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Rev. Charles G. Erb, S.V.D., St. 
Mary’s Mission House, Techny, 
Illinois — 39, 40 

Rt. Rev. Ignatius Esser, O.S.B., 
St. Meinrad’s Abbey, St. Mein- 
rad, Indiana — 40 

Sister Mary Eugenia, C.S.J., Col- 
lege of St. Rose, Albany, New 
York — 40, 41 

Sister Mary Eveline, O.P., 1821 
South Fayette Street, Saginaw, 
Mich. — 40, 41 


Arthur G. Falls, 4655 Michigan 
Blvd., Chicago, Illinois — 40, 41 

Rev. John P. Farrell, State Prison, 
Pontiac, Illinois — 41 

J. Antoinette Faucher, 5805 W. 
Lake Street, Chicago, Illinois — 
40, 41 

Sister Mary Felicia, Loretto 
Heights College, Loretto, Colora- 
do — 41 

James A. Fennell, Aquinas College, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. — 41 

Rev. Joseph H. Fichter, S.J., St. 
Mary’s College, St. Mary’s, Kan- 
sas — 41 

James Fitzgerald, Fordham Uni- 
versity, New York City — 39 

George F. Fitzgibbon, 35 Paisley 
Road, Dorchester, Mass. — 39, 
40 

Frank Flynn, University of No- 
tre Dame, Notre Dame, Indiana 
— 40, 41 

Rev. Francis Friedel, S.M., Uni- 
versity of Dayton, Dayton, Ohio 
— 38, 39, 40, 41 

Rev. John C. Friedl, S.J., Rock- 
hurst College, Kansas City, Mo. 
— 41 

Rev. Paul Hanly Furfey, Catho- 
lic University, Washington, D. C. 
— 88, 39, 40, 41 


Sister M. Gabrielle, O.S.B., St. 
Scholastica Academy, Chicago, 
Illinois — 39, 40, 41 

Rev. Ralph A. Gallagher, S.J., Loyo- 
la University, Chicago, Illinois 
— 38, 39, 40, 41 
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Sister Mary Gemma, H.H.M., 
Mount Marie Junior College, 


Canton, Ohio — 41 

Brother Gerard, C.S.C., 1416 N. 
Meridian St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
— 41 

Mother Mary Gerard, O.S.U., Ur- 
suline College, New Orleans, La. 
— 88, 39, 40 

Sister Mary Gerard, St. Mary 
High School, Portsmouth, Ohio 
40, 41 

Sister Mary Gertrude, Immaculata 


College, Immaculata, Pennsyl- 
vania — 39, 40 
Rev. Madame Gibney, R.S.C.J., 


Duchesne College, Omaha, Ne- 
braska — 40 

Rev. J. A. Gierut, St. Mary’s Col- 
lege, Orchard Lake, Mich. — 40 

Rev. Fr. Cosmas Girard, O.F.M., 
St. Stephen’s Monastery, Crog- 
han, New York — 40, 41 

Rev. Eneas B. Goodwin, 1055 Loy- 
ola Avenue, Chicago, Illinois — 
38, 39, 40, 41 

F. W. Grose, Notre Dame College, 
South Euclid, Ohio — 38, 39, 40, 
41 


James Hagerty, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, Ohio — 39, 40, 41 

Rev. Matthew Hanley, O.P., 487 
Michigan Avenue, Washington, 
D.C. — 39, 40, 41 

Rev. R. C. Hartnettt, S.J., Xavier 
University, Cincinnati, Ohio — 
41 

Sister Helen Angela, S.S.J., St. 
John’s Academy, Jamestown, 
N. D. — 39, 40 

Sister Mary Henry, O.P., Rosary 
College, River Forest, Illinois — 
38, 39, 40, 41 

Rev. Carl P. Hensler, Seton Hill 
College, Greensburg, Penna. — 
40, 41 

Aloysius P. Hodapp, Loyola Uni- 
versity, Chicago, Illinois — 38, 
39 

Rev. Edmund C. Horne, S.J., John 
Carroll University, Cleveland, 
Ohio — 40 
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Rev. Vincent Hughes, O.P., Do- 
minican House of Studies, River 
Forest, Illinois — 38, 39, 40, 
41 

Edward A. Huth, Box 371, Uni- 
versity of Dayton, Dayton, Ohio 
— 41 

Rev. Raymond Huttner, O. Carm., 
29 N. Broadway, Joliet, Illionis 
— 39, 40, 41 

Emerson Hynes, St. John’s Uni- 
versity, Collegeville, Minn. — 41 


Sister Mary Inez Hilger, O.S.B., 
St. Cloud School of Nursing, St. 
Cloud, Minn. — 41 

Rev. Frederick Irschik, Notre 
Dame Academy, 3501 State 
Street, Omaha, Nebraska — 41 

Sister M. Isabelle, O.S.B., College 
of St. Scholastica, Duluth, Min- 
nesota — 38, 39, 40 


Grace M. Jaffe, 628 Garrett Place, 
Evanston, Illinois — 41 

Sister Mary Jerome, O.P., 612 
Thompson, Saginaw, Mich. — 
41 

Brother John Michael, F.S.C., St. 
Mary’s College, Winona, Minne- 
sota — 40 

Sister Mary Josepha, St. Joseph’s 
Convent, 1501 S. Layton Blvd., 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin — 39, 40, 
41 


Frank J. Kelley, Juvenile Court, 
Cleveland, Ohio — 39 

Rev. Joseph G. Kempf, St. Mary- 
of-the-Woods, Indiana — 38, 39, 
40, 41 

Rev. Joseph B. Kenkel, St. Joseph’s 
College, Collegeville, Indiana — 
41 

Rev. Aubert Keuter, O.F.M., 816 
S. Clark Street, Chicago, Illi- 
nois — 40 

Francis P. Kilcoyne, St. Joseph’s 
College, Brooklyn, New York — 
39, 40, 41 

Paul Kiniery, 28 N. Franklin 
Street, Chicago, Illinois — 39, 
40, 41 


Alice Knoch, Naperville, Illinois — 
40 

A. J. Kress, Georgetown Universi- 
ty, Washington, D. C. — 38, 39 


Rev. Nicholas J. Langenfeld, Ford- 
ham University, New York City 
— 39 

Miss Regis Lavery, Catholic So- 
cial Service Bureau, Gary Indi- 
ana — 39, 40 

Philip M. Law, 706 S. Wolcott 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois — 40 

Sister Mary Lea, C.S.C., College 
of Mt. St. Joseph on the Ohio, 
Mt. St. Joseph, Ohio — 41 

Sister Leo Marie, O.P., Siena Col- 
lege, Memphis, Tenn. — 41 

Sister Mary Leonard, B.V.M., 
Clarke College, Dubuque, Iowa 
— 38, 39, 40 

Sister Mary Liguori, 1033 Newton 
Street, N. E., Washington, D.C. 
— 88, 39, 40, 41 

Rt. Rev. Luigi Ligutti, 525 Sixth 


Street, Des Moines, Iowa — 39, 
40, 41 

Elizabeth Lloyd, 1900 Park Ave- 
nue, Minneapolis, Minn. — 39 


Stephen W. Mamchur, College of 
St. Thomas, St. Paul, Minn. — 
38, 39 

Sister Marie, O.S.U., Ursuline 
College, Cleveland, Ohio — 38, | 
39, 40 

Sister Marie Clare, 311 Seymour 
Ave., Lansing, Mich. — 40, 41 

Walter John Marx, Catholic Uni- 
versity, Washington, D.C. — 39 

Sister Mary, I. H.M., Marygrove 
College, Detroit, Mich. — 38, 39, 
40, 41 

Sister Mary Matilda, 1614 Bel- 
knap, Superior, Wis. — 39, 40, 
41 

James W. McGowan, Duquesne 
University, Pittsburgh, Pa. — 
39, 40, 41 

Rev. R. A. McGowan, 1312 Mass. 
Ave., N. W., Washington, D.C. 
— 389 
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Rev. Walter McGuinn, S.J., Bos- 
ton College of Social Work, Bos- 
ton, Mass. — 40, 41 

L. P. McHattie, S.J., 3303 Tenth 
Street, N. E., Washington, D.C. 
— 39, 40, 41 

Rev. Gerald W. McMinn, O.F.M., 
St. Bonaventure College, St. 
Bonaventure, New York — 40, 
41 

Rev. Vincent McQuade, 0O.S.A., 
Villanova College, Villanova, 
Penna. — 38, 39, 40, 41 

Wm. D. Meyering, Criminal Court 
Building, 26th and California, 
Chicago, Illinois — 39, 40, 41 

Sister Mary Michael, Villa Angela, 
17001 Lake Shore Drive, Cleve- 
land, Ohio — 38, 40, 41 

Clement S. Mihanovich, St. Louis 
University, St. Louis, Mo. — 40, 
41 

Sister Mildred Knoebber, O.S.B., 
Mt. St. Scholastica College, At- 
chison, Kansas — 39, 40, 41 

Rev. R. Miller, C.SS.R., Immacu- 
late Conception Seminary, Ocon- 
omowoc, Wisconsin — 39, 40 

Sister Miriam Theresa, S.H.N., 
Marylhurst College, Marylhurst, 
Oregon — 41 

T. A. Mogilnitsky, Loyola Univer- 
sity, Chicago, Illinois — 41 

Johann Mokre, 7611 Delmar Blvd., 
St. Louis, Mo. — 41 

Rev. Lawrence Monheim, S.M., 
University of Dayton, Dayton, 
Ohio — 40, 41 

Franz Mueller, College of St. 
Thomas, St. Paul, Minn. — 39, 
40, 41 

Most Rev. A. J. Muench, Box 1750, 
Fargo, N. D. — 40, 41 

Rev. Edwin C. Mulligan, S.J., St. 
Joseph’s College, Philadelphia, 
Penna. — 40, 41 

Rev. B. Mulvaney, 1004%2 South 
6th Street, Champaign, Illinois 
— 40, 41 

Paul Mundie, Marquette Universi- 
ty, Milwaukee, Wisconsin — 38, 
39, 40 


Willard Munzer, DePaul Universi- 
ty, Chicago, Illinois — 39, 40, 
41 

Sister Muriel, Briarcliff College, 
Sioux City, Iowa — 40, 41 

Arthur Murphy, St. Mary’s Col- 
lege, Leavenworth, Kansas — 
38, 39, 40 

Margaret F. Murphy, 6634 Bos- 
worth Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
— 39, 40 

Eugene Murray, S.J., Woodstock 
College, Woodstock, Maryland — 
40, 41 

Rev. Raymond Murray, C.S.C., 
University of Notre Dame, Notre 
Dame, Indiana — 38, 39, 40, 41 


Rev. Robert B. Navin, Sisters Col- 
lege, Cleveland, Ohio — 40, 41 

Raymond Nogar, 344 Liberty 
Court, Ann Arbor, Mich. — 40, 
41 

Rev. Carroll J. Noonan, St. Mary’s 
Seminary, Baltimore, Md. — 41 


Marcus O’Brien, St. Vincent’s 
Seminary, Latrobe, Penna. — 
40, 41 

Rev. John C. O’Connell, S.J., Bos- 
ton College, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 


— 39, 40, 41 
Rev. William T. O’Connor, St. 
Ambrose College, Davenport, 


Iowa — 38, 40, 41 

Most Rev. Edwin V. O’Hara, 31 
E. Armour Blvd., Kansas City, 
Mo. — 38, 39, 40, 41 

Rev. J. M. O’Leary, C.P., 5700 Har- 
lem Avenue, Chicago, Illinois — 
38, 39, 40 

Rev. Charles A. O’Neill, S.J., 
Georgetown University, Wash- 
ington, D. C. — 38, 41 

Helena O’Neill, Rosemont College, 
Rosemont, Penna. — 40, 41 


Sister Mary Paschal, B.V.M., 
Clarke College, Dubuque, Iowa 
— 38, 39, 40, 41 

Sister Mary Patricia, S.S.N.D., 
Messmer High, 707 W. Messmer 
Street, Milwaukee, Wis. — 40, 41 
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Sister Mary Paulette, Nazareth 
College, Rochester, New York — 
38, 40, 41 

Rev. Sylvester <A. Piotrowski, 
Mount Mary College, Milwaukee, 
Wis. — 38, 40, 41 


Rev. John C. Rawe, S.J., Institute 
of Social Order, 24 W. 16 Street, 
New York, N.Y. — 38, 39, 40, 
41 

Rev. J. P. Redding, Emmanuel Col- 
lege, 400 The Fenway, Boston, 
Mass. — 39 

Sister Mary Redempta, Our Lady 
of Cincinnati College, Cincinna- 
ti, Ohio — 40 

Frederick G. Reuss, St. Francis 
College, Loretto, Pa. — 41 

Marguerite Reuss, Marquette Uni- 
versity, Milwaukee, Wis. — 38, 
39, 41 

Sister Mary Robertus, 0.S.U., Mt. 
St. Joseph’s Jr. College, Maple 
Mount, Ky. — 39, 40, 41 

William Rock, River Forest, Illi- 
nois — 40 

Sister Mary Romuald, St. Mary’s 
Academy, Milwaukee, Wis. — 
40 

Miriam Rooney, Mundelein College, 
Chicago, Illinois — 40 

Eva J. Ross, Trinity College, Wash- 
ington, D. C. — 38, 39, 40, 41 

Rt. Rev. John A. Ryan, 1312 Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue, Washington, 
D.C. — 41 


Rev. Martin Schirber, O.S.B., St. 
John’s University, Collegeville, 
Minn. — 40, 41 

Rev. Edgar Schmiedeler, O.S.B., 
1312 Massachusetts Ave., Wash- 
ington, D.C. — 39, 41 

Brother Gerald Schnepp, S.M., St. 
Mary’s University, San Antonio, 
Texas — 39, 40, 41 

Mother Mary Scholastica, S.SJ., 


Nazareth College, Nazareth, 
Mich. — 39, 40, 41 
Henry Schumacher, Cleveland 


Child Guidance Clinic, Cleveland, 
Ohio — 40, 41, 42 


Rudolph Schwenger, 380 Pearl 
Street, Burlington, Vt. — 41 
Gladys Sellew, Catholic University 
Washington, D.C. — 41 

Sister Mary Seraphia, 1438 Mil- 
waukee Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
— o8 

Rev. John J. Shanley, 24 DeGrasse 
Street, Paterson, New Jersey — 
41 

Ruth Shemmel, Worthington, Iowa 
— 39 

Rev. Sylvester A. Sieber, S.V.D., 
St. Mary’s Mission House, Tech- 
ny, Illinois — 40 

Thomas J. Stamm, S.J., Detroit 
University H. S., Detroit, Mich. 
— 39, 40 

Sister St. Ursula, D’Youville Col- 
lege, Buffalo, New York — 38, 
39 


’ 


Sister Teresa, S.S.J., College of 
St. Catherine, St. Paul Minn. — 
39 

Brother Theophilus, C.S.C., Holy 
Trinity High School, Chicago, 
Illinois — 39 

N. S. Timasheff, Fordham Univer- 
sity, New York, New York — 41 

Miss Helen Toole, College of New 
Rochelle, New Rochelle, New 
York — 38 

Margaret M. Toole, College of N. 
D. of Maryland, Baltimore, Md. 
— 39, 40, 41 | 

Henry Torzala, St. Mary’s College, 
Orchard Lake, Mich. — 41 

Rev. David Twomey, S.J., Boston 
College, Chestnut Hill, Mass. — 
41 


Sister Mary Victorine Moynihan, 
Mercyhurst College, Erie, Penna. 
— 38, 40 


Mary Elizabeth Walsh, Catholic 
University, Washington, D. C. — 
39, 40, 41 

Joseph Walsh, 7200 South Park 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois — 39 
40 

Frank P. Weberg, College of St. 
Francis, Joliet, Illinois — 38 
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Rev. Eligius Weir, O.F.M., 404 
Hickory Street, Joliet, Illinois — 
38, 39, 40 

Rev. Louis Weitzman, S.J., John 
Carroll University, Cleveland, 
Ohio — 38, 39, 40 

Frances Welsh, 6924 Cregier, Chi- 
cago, Illinois — 41 

Frank N. Wheelan, Creighton 
University, Omaha, Nebraska — 
40, 41 

Sister Mary Wilhelmina Brehm, 
Villa Marie College, Erie, Penna. 

39, 40, 41 

Thomas Wiley, College of St. Te- 
resa, Winona, Minn. — 38, 39 

Walter Wilkins, Springfield Junior 
College, Springfield, Illinois —38 

Rev. F. Williams, C.S.V., 2 Tem- 
ple Lane, Davenport, Iowa — 39, 
40 





Walter Willigan, St. John’s Uni- 
versity, Brooklyn, New York — 
40, 41 

H. J. Wirtenberger, S.J., 629 E. 
Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
— 41 

Clarence Wittler, Mundelein Col- 
lege, Chicago, Illinois — 39, 40, 
41 

Rev. Brendan Wolf O.F.M., Quincy 
College, Quincy, Illinois — 40, 41 

Rev. Gilbert Wolters, O.S.B., St. 
Benedict’s College, Atchison, 
Kansas — 41 


James Yore, 6654 Newgard Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Illinois — 40 


Ernest J. Ziska, O.S.B., 1637 All- 
port Street, Chicago, Illinois — 
41 
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BOOK REVIEWS 











PAUL J. MUNDIE, Book Review Editor 
Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Social Doctrine in Action. By Rt. Rev. Msgr. John A. Ryan. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1941. Pp. 297. $3. 


Those of us who know Monsignor John A. Ryan expected just 
such an autobiography as this. We learn from it little of the more 
intimate side of the author’s personality. The bald facts of his 
early, and hard, mid-west farm life are given; only his book interests 
are detailed in the record of years spent in the seminary and uni- 
versity; and we read merely of his professorial and social reform 
interests from his university student days until the time when, in 
1915, he re-entered the Catholic University as a Professor and began 
also to teach at Trinity College, Washington, D. C. 

Social Doctrine in Action is a valuable record of the interest of 
Catholic churchmen in the social affairs of our country during the 
past half-century. From it we may secure a personal insight into 
such national events as the Knights of Labor controversy, the un- 
happy McGlynn case, and many others. It is interesting to read the 
documents cited, which prove that Archbishop Ireland was indeed 
concerned with the welfare of the worker, and was not the dyed-in- 
the-wool pro-capitalist which many have thought him to be. 

Monsignor Ryan has ever been known as one who would form 
his own opinion on matters controversial and uphold his viewpoint 
through thick and thin. His is not a mind to be satisfied with the 
“‘inglorious shift’’ of neutrality so deplored in the Code of Interna- 
tional Ethics. So we find him maintaining the Child Labor Amend- 
ment against opposition from many sides: he is on the side of the 
British in this war as in the last; always and above all, he has pro- 
moted the cause of the worker and his claims to a decent livelihood 
and all civic rights. We read his defenses against any supposed il- 
logical change in viewpoint about prohibition, of which he was the 
opponent for so many years. 

There is no bitter tone in the outlines which Monsignor Ryan 
furnishes us concerning the controversies which raged around his 
advocacy of a living wage and similar socio-ethical issues. One 
merely notes his quiet satisfaction when he can record the notations 


Note: The Book Review Editor will appreciate having the names of 
members who are willing to review books. It will be of great assistance 
to have an expression of interest in fields of sociology on the part of 
prospective reviewers. 
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of others of the vindication of the truth of his arguments, — as 
happened after the Bishops published his plan of social reconstruc- 
tion as their official program, and when the doctrine of the social 
encyclicals of Pope Pius XI was so widely acclaimed. 

Retired from the Catholic University since he attained the age 
of 70 in 1939, Monsignor Ryan still vigorously pursues his teach- 
ing work at Trinity College (which he has served so faithfully for 
26 years), and at the National Catholic School of Social Service 
(where he has been on the staff since it was founded in 1921, and 
where he now resides). It is only by reading between the lines of 
his book, not from any actual self-revelation of the author, that one 
learns something of his character, but one feels sure that he is happy 
in the approval of staunch friends; that he rejoices at the good work 
in economics and other fields which his more outstanding students in 
moral theology (whom he names) are now pursuing; and that he is 
happy, too, in his valuable nation-wide work with the Social Action 
Department of the National Catholic Welfare Conference, of which 
he is the still very active head. His has been a long and very useful 
life in the spreading of Christian truth and in the promotion of 
moral programs of practical application. 

EvA J. Ross 
Trinity College 


General Sociology. By Verne Wright and Manuel C. Elmer. New 
York. Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., 1939. Pp. xi + 655. $3.75 


Excellent format, careful editing, substantial binding and copious 
annotations fail to make up for substantial deficiencies in this book 
which is intended to serve for an introductory text. As is customary 
with books of its kind little or no attempt is made to relate the ma- 
terials used to the life experiences of students. There is scrupulous 
acknowledgment by the authors to the various sources that have 
been used, but the brevity of the treatment results in many instances 
in a distorted notion of the original thought. It is curious that 
authors of introductory texts almost invariably pack into a single 
volume a complete survey of sociology; they seem to forget or to 
ignore the fact that even small colleges today offer several courses 
in sociology. It would seem to be much wiser to leave for these 
later courses materials that cannot be treated properly in the first 
principles course. 

One must concede that strict objectivity is almost an impossi- 
bility, yet one expects less bias than is observed in this text. The 
suppression of civil liberties under fascism in Italy is noted with re- 
gret, but the similar condition which exists under communism in 
Russia is passed over without comment. In fact, it is clear that the 
authors consider the Russian experiment decidedly successful. 

The text is so organized that some repetition is necessary. The 
family is discussed in two sections, but the treatment is still inade- 
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quate. There is an interesting statement concerning divorce: ““The 
Roman Catholic Church, while entertaining over two hundred 
grounds for annulment, has opposed absolute divorce’ (p. 502). 
The history of the early Christian family is presented in a single 
paragraph which contains the quotations from Saint Paul and from 
Saint Jerome that are used frequently and as frequently misinter- 
preted. 

There are bibliographies at the close of each chapter, some ques- 
tions intended to stimulate further discussion and a few ‘‘projects” 
that are in some instances quite vague; i. e., ‘Study the religion or 
ethics of a group to which you belong. Write up your findings” 
(p. 309). There is a glossary which gives definitions used in the 
texts. The authors note that “Other authors might define these 
terms somewhat differently”’ (p. 627). The reviewer agrees with 
this statement when she finds for mores: ‘“The actions which people 
have defined as moral or ‘right’ such as the practices approved in 
the ‘Ten Commandments’ and the practice of ‘proper dress’"’ (p. 
629). 

SISTER MARY HENRY, O.P. 
Rosary College 


The Passing of the Saint. By John M. Mecklin. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 1941. Pp. 206. $2.00 


The sociologist expects that those scholars who investigate the 
primitive cultural groups report them only after they have truly 
penetrated the significances behind the traits and their integrated 
pattern. Mr. Mecklin in this work bearing the subtitle A Study of 
a Cultural Type has failed to understand the most elementary truths 


of the faith which produced the saint. That is to say, this culture | 


trait, the saint, is not interpreted according to the entire culture 
complex to which he belongs, the Catholic Church. One is re- 
minded of the nearly anthropological studies of culture when the 
unsympathetic, condescending “‘travelers’ tales’’ were the chief source 
of data. 

The constant use of biased sources militates against a truly scien- 
tific accuracy throughout this study. To use but two examples, 
Harnack, the Protestant theologian, is hardly an authority on Cath- 
olic dogma or Catholic saints; nor is Sabatier, held to be an authen- 
tic student of St. Francis. If this type of methodology were used 
in the study of primitives one would picture a people according to 
the opinions of their enemies. It might be thought well to havea 
chapter with such a heading within an investigation of a particular 
culture group, but such witnesses would not be introduced through- 
out the study without labeling them as enemies. Similarly one 
would not consider it scholarly to use contemporary German works 


as sources for a picture of Jewish culture. It is this confusion of| 
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Catholic, Protestant, and rationalist thought that characterizes the 
author’s treatment. We talk much today of integration. Here we 
have an example of an attempt to integrate trends of thought which 
have no common denominator. The result is intellectual chaos. 

As for the thesis, it is false. Some years ago a book came out 
that purported to show that Christianity is passing because the author 
found that the most famous educationalist, ‘‘Moulders of the Amer- 
ican Mind,’’ were teaching doctrines opposed to Christianity. Now 
we have The Passing of the Saint. Both of these authors mistake 
Protestantism which is passing, for Christianity which is gloriously 
alive in Christ’s Church, ‘‘yesterday, today, and forever.” 

John Mecklin belongs to the rationalistic school of thought. 
Except for the addition of sociological terms this writing differs in 
no way from that of his confreres. There is nothing original in 
his teaching; all the traditional rationalistic views of Christianity are 
presented. For example, we find the denial of the Divinity of 
Christ, the thesis that Christianity and the Catholic Church are 
purely human institutions growing out of the moral taboos and 
superstitions of earlier pagan cultures, the assertion that the sacra- 
ments are a ‘magical machinery’ for keeping ‘‘holy’’ superstitious- 
minded adherents, and of course the denial of an after-life. With 
such a background he attempts a rationalistic explanation of saint- 
hood. Obviously it is futile to try to write about saints while deny- 
ing the mainspring of their actions and life, the Divinity of Christ. 
This he does by implication constantly (e. g., vide p. 1) and ex- 
plicitly on page 14, calling it ‘‘a religious fiction.”” This view is an 
agreement with his label for the teaching of Christ as ‘The Chris- 
tian Myth’ (p. 13). The book is not recommended for libraries 
or general reading. 


In the epilogue the author appears to find that somehow the 
saints were worthy people and made some good contribution to 
society. This note harks back to the dedication ‘“To The Memory 
of a Saintly Mother.’’ It would seem that a man who could write 
such a dedication ought to come, ultimately, to a more adequate 
realization of the nature of sanctity. 

SISTER ANNE, O.S.B. 
College of St. Benedict 


The Clash of Political Ideals. By Albert R. Chandler. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Co. 1940. Pp. xvii + 273. $2.00 


The author of this book has selected and annotated the writings 
and speeches of proponents of ideals and movements that have vitally 
affected the lives of men from the time of Thucydides (about 400 
B.C.), who described Athenian Democracy, to Pope Pius XI, who 
wrote about the reconstruction of the social order, in 1931. He 
believes that democracy is right in believing that the people in the 
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long run will choose the good and reject the evil; that totalitarianism 
is wrong in preventing its subjects from hearing the case of its op- 
ponents. He believes that those who oppose a particular social move- 
ment are untrustworthy in presenting a description of the movement, 
because of bias, even though they may be most just and intelligent. 
He thinks that the clearest presentation of any movement, whether 
Christianity, Communism, Nazism, Fascism or what not, can be 
made by those who champion the cause. 

Following this point of view the author offers the arguments 
of the leaders of the social ideals that he considers important. It is 
doubtful that any two readers would be in agreement as to the selec- 
tion of the materials in this book. Lenin and Stalin defend Com- 
munism; Hitler, Nazism; Mussolini, Fascism, Thucydides, Locke, 
Jefferson, Washington, Whitman, Dewey, the Federalist, and Hoover, 
Democracy. H.R. Spencer describes the Japanese system. Chris- 
tianity is presented by Matthew's account of The Sermon on the 
Mount, and by Pius XI in The Reconstruction of the Social Order. 
Goodspeed’s translation of The Sermon on the Mount is a free trans- 
lation. 

The book is useful in presenting comparisons and contrasts, in 
stimulating thought and argument. It is offered as a source book 
for students. 

FRANK P. WEBERG 
College of St. Francis 
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